





Progress of the Silver-Lead Metallurgy of the West, During 
1874.* 


By A. Erers, 


Tux year 1874 marks a decided advance in the metallurgy of the West, in 
two directions. On the one hand, the technical management has been very 
materially improved, and on the other, the production has been largely in- 
creased over that of the previous year. 

The technical improvements of greatest importance are the introduction of 
condensation chambers, or flues, at several works, and the further treatment of 
the lead-matte ene in the ore smelting. These two are of general im- 
portance, and although by no means introduced at the majority of works, their 
adoption at the few where their great importance has begun to be understood 
will no doubt bring about their universal introduction. To these may be 
added a third step forward, which for some localities is vital enough, though for 
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~ others it must still remain doubtful whether it is to be regarded as an improve- 
~ ment or not. This is the introduction, at several works in Utah and elsewhere, 
of water-jackets, in addition to the water-tuyeres used heretofore. 
Finally, the year 1874 has witnessed the successful introduction, in one Ter- 
- ritory, of the Ziervogel process, by means of which argentiferous and auriferous 
- copper-mattes, heretofore sent to England and Germany for further treatment, 
are now deprived of their silver in the most satisfactory manner in loco. 
Of contrivances for the purpose of collecting the dust and condensing the 
fumes, two deserve special, attention. These are the long flues built by the 
Richmond and Eureka companies at Eureka, Ney., and the peculiar chamber 


*A read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers at the New 
Haven Mecting, February 1875. at el 
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constructed by Mr. Ayres, of the Waterman Smelting Works, at Stockton, 
Utah. oh 

The flue at the Richmond works is 800 feetflong and ends in a wooden stack, 
40 feet high, which stands on the side of the mountain behind. the works, and 
the top of which is about 2v0 feet higher than the charge doors of the furnaces, 
It receives the fumes from three large furnaces, which smelt 150 tons of.-ore 
(mostly fine) per day. The 250 feet flues along the back of the furnaces and 
thence to the hillside are constructed of strong sheet-iron, plates of which 
are riveted together in the shape of a pentagonal prism, the two upper corners 
being slightly rounded off. By means of iron rods this part of the flue is sus- 
pended horizontally from wooden trestles, with the sharp angle downwards. 
About 4 feet below the lower extremity of the flue, a car track runs along the 
entire length. At intervals of a few feet, small sliding doors are inserted along 
one side and at its lower edge, so that by opening the same the dust can be 
drawn into the car below. The size of the flue in this part is amply sufficient 
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to receive all the fumes. The accompanying sketch, Fig. 1, shows'the size as 
well as mode of construction. a 

Further on, where the canal enters under ground, it is still larger, being 9 
feet wide on top and 8 feet deep ; but from this point on all the way up the hill 
to the wooden chimney, it is simply a culvert in the ground, without lining of 
any kind, and closed on top by a sheet iron cover. 


In 1873, the total loss at the Richmond works was 20 per cent. of the assay 
value of the ore ; in 1874, after the flue had been put up, the loss was reduced 
to 12 per cent., of which a large proportion is accounted for in the speiss. 
Only the first 250 feet are cleaned frequently ; the portion under ground re- 
quires this only at long intervals. Yet in the sheet-iron portion alone there 
are saved from 9 to 10 tons of dust per day, when the three furnaces are run- 
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ning. The deposit here obtained assays invariably higher in the precious 
metals than the ore smelted, and, if we assume its value as only $55 per ton, it 
is easily seon what an immense saving is brought about by this simple con- 
trivance. 

The Eureka flue is also 800 feet long and constructed of galvanized sheet iron 
throughout. 

The condensation chamber at the Waterman Works, near Stockton, Utah, is 
substantially represented by the accompanying cuts. (Figs. 2 and 3.) At the 
time of my visit to the works the furnace was in blast, and it was therefore im- 

racticable to obtain dimensions inside of the chamber. Some of these were, 
Savas, furnished to me afterwards by Mr. Gro. P. Locxwoop, who super- 
intended the smelting works at the time. The accompanying cuts show approx- 
imately the construction of the chamber, which is partly novel, at least as far as 
the use of the cylinder with Archimedean screw is concerned. In the sketch 
the letters represent : 

F.—Shaft-furnace. 

A.—Flue from furnace to chamber. 


B.—Smaller compartment of chamber. 
C.—Larger 6é “ec “é 
D.—Chimney. 


E.—Archimedean screw in sheet-iron cylinder, covered with tar. 

b.—Axis of cylinder, revolved by pully, p, on the outside of chamber and 
gearing inside. 

H.—Discharge-valve in bottom of chamber. 

d.—Slide-valve in partition wall between the two compartments, opened when 
the chamber and cylinder are cleaned. 

a, a.—Revolving water jets, to keep the sides of the chamber wet. 

e.—Level of water in bottom of chamber and cylinder. 

In starting the furnace, F, the chamber is cold, and there is an insufticier t 
draft through the chimney, D, as well as danger of explosions from the flaming 
furnace. Therefore, the top of the furnace is at first kept partly open. In from 
8 to 12 hours the chamber is sufficiently warmed, and the flaming of the fur- 
nace has ceased so much that the top of the furnace can be closed and the 
gases directed through the chamber. Passing through A and B, there is no 
escape, except through the revolving cylinder E, in which, as two-thirds of its 
size are immersed in water, the flames are thoroughly cooled, and the dust pre- 
cipitated either in the water or on the walls of C. 

he walls of the two compartments of the chamber are cooled and kept wet 
by the jets a a, which throw water against them in a continuous shower. The 
uncondensed gases then pass off into the chimney D. 

The cylinder in this chamber revolves 65 times per minute, when in action. 
The velocity imparted to it must of course be commensurate with the quantity 
of gases evolved from the furnace. 

The bottom of the chamber slopes from all sides to the discharge-valve, H, 


through which the accumulated dust is drawn off every 24 hours into — 


tanks outside of the furnace building. From these the clear water is drawn o 
every 12 hours. The bottom of the condensing chamber is again filled, by 
means of a hose, after every cleaning. 

To keep the water at the level c, an escape is provided, to run off the water 
brought in continually by the jetsaa. The roof of the chamber is constructed 
of slightly arched j-inch boiler iron plates, which are laid on loosely. 

There are several improvements, which suggest themselves for this chamber, 
as, for instance, some way of preventing the settling of dust in A, which can be 
effected by bringing the top of the arch under A to an angle of about 45 degrees, 
or by inclining the whole canal steeply upwards ordownwards. Thesize of the 
chambers is also smaller than it ought to be. In fact, I do not doubt, that with 
two chambers, at least 16x16 feet and 25 feet high, to be cooled by sprinklers 
from above, the no doubt troublesome cylinder and screw might be dispensed 
with aitogether. 

As the chamber is now, however, it does very good work, saving on the whole 

. about 11 per cent. of the ore smelted as dust. There are no smelting works in 
Utah, of which as favorable a record in this respect can be given. 

In the further treatment of the first or lead-matte, a beginning has been 
made by several works in Utah, where an increased quantity of sulphurets has 
been encountered as the mines advanced in depth Lead-matte has been 
made for years in the West, and the total loss incurred by disregarding it has 
been large enough, as I have shown ina former paper; but the amounts of 
silver and lead thus squandered at individual works were not sufficiently im- 
portant in the eyes of the inexperienced to induce them to treat a product of 
which they knew nothing, and which for years was designated as ‘ iron.” 
Since, however, more abundant sulphurets have begun to occur in the orea 
very largely increased production of matte has taken place, which in some 
cases has been equal by weight to the product of lead. 

Mr. WakTENWEILER, of the Winnamuck, first began in Utah to roast his matte 
and to use it in the ordinary way in subsequent ore smeltings as a very wel- 
come flux. Others, and notably the Sheridan Hill works, have since followed 
his example. All have found that besides the advantage of extracting the 
larger part of the lead and silver from the matte there are other very material 
gains in doing so. Mr. WarTENWEILER says that by using the matte he did not 
only lessen the quantity of costly iron-ore flux from 20 per cent. to 3.5 per 
cent. of the charge, but that also the quantity of fuel used per ton of smelting 
mixture was very largely reduced. His data permit the calculation of the exact 
saving in the consumption of fuel, which is 28 per cent. of the quantity formerly 
used. In other words, while 409 lb. of coke per ton, or 20.4 per cent. of the 
charge, were used before roasted matte formed a part of the mixture, only 293 
Ib. perton, or 14.6 per cent. of the charge, were necessary after the change was 
made. The total additional cost in re-handling and roasting the matte (por- 
tions of it three and four times) is certainly not more than $4 per ton. Even- 
tually, of course, a small fraction of the original bulk remains as argentiferous 
and often auriferous copper matte, which is not further treated and sold in that 
shape. 

e introduction of water-jackets instead of fire poof material used in the 
smelting zone of the shaft furnace is another step forward, which, at least for 
Utah and Cerro Gordo, where fire brick or other refractory material is exces- 
sively high, cannot be regarded as of doubtful merit. These jackets are simply 
hollow iron castings, occupying about 3 feet 6 inches in height on the outside 
of the hottest part of the furnaces. The water-space is from 24 to 4 inches. 
The tuyeres were first cast in one piece with the jacket-sections where the 
furnaces were round, or the side and back-castings where they were rectan- 
gular. But it was soon found far better to leave openings and insert wrought 
iron tuyeres. For when a cast tuyere cracked, which was frequently the case, 
the whole section or side of the jacket, as the case might be, had to be removed, 
which is no easy matter witha furnace in blast. Otherwise the appliance 
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nificant ; and there is no doubt that it will be largely used in the future. 
Where the water used holds appreciable quantities of mineral in solution, a 
form of the jacket =. to the present one will undoubtedly be simple 
cast plates, provided with a water trough at the lower extremity to carry off the 
water which is continually forced in many small streams against the top. # 
The introduction of the Ziervogel process for the extraction of silver from 
copper mattes at the works of the Boston and Colorado Company at Black 
Hawk, Colorado, has been a perfect success, both technically and financially. 
The increase in the production of argentiferous and auriferous lead in the far 
West over that of the previous year has been large. This was notso much due 
to the erection of additional works as to better management in keeping a 
number of those in existence regularly at work. The following is a ‘com- 
parative statement of the production during the years 1873 and 1874: ; 
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PRODUCTION OF WORK-LEAD. 
es a 1874. 
Gold, silver & jGold, silver & 
Where produced. | No. tons. lead value. No. tons. lead value. 
Nevada..... : paeee 12,812 $5,063,235 11,516 7 "$3 865,419 
aa weet eeneeees 9,566 2,901,191 15,474 | 4,332,720 
‘alifornia......... 4,000 20,000 5; 1,680,000 
Montana, Colorado , 7“ 
and other sources 
(estimated.)..... 300 144,000 375 180,000 
26,678 $9,028,426 32,460 $10,058,139 7 


Underground Fire in the Wynnstay Colliery.* 


Tue colliery at which the fire occurred, which is the subject of the present 
communication, belongs to the New British Iron Company, and is at Ruabon, 
North Wales. It is of consideral!. extent, being capable of producing an oui- 
put of a thousand tons of coal a-uay. It comprises a ‘‘ winning” of between 
500 and 60 acres, under which five separate seams of coal are wrought in con- 
junction, to the same shafts. The extent of the working may be gathered from 
the calculation that it would take about a million cubic yards of water to fill them, 
_ The coal is worked somewhat after the Lancashire method, levels and cross 
ings at right angles being driven, of three to five yards in width, to the extent 
of the boundary of the district of work, thus cutting the coal into a series of 
parallelograms about fifty by thirty yards, and it is then worked back ‘‘home- 
wards” in the direction of the shafts. 

At the time of the catastrophe to which I am about to refer, there was an un- 
derground high-pressure steam-engine, which drew the coal out of the deep 
workings, the steam for which was brought from the surface by cast-iron pipes, 
and the exhaust steam was conveyed thence by similar pipes into a return air- 
course, where the fire occurred, and which will hereafter be referred to as the 
region of the fire. The ventilation is produced by a powerful double furnace, 
close to the upcast, and the quantity of air passed through the workings, when 
the colliery was in ordinary work, was over 200,000 cubic feet per minute. The 
coals give off a large quantity of carburetted hydrogen gas, especially the two 
upper seams, and, cons ee the workings, being of a dangerous character, 
have to be conducted » ‘h great care and caution. The quantity of gas given 
off is generally fror 9 cubic feet per minute. 

In January, 1874 ‘as discovered about mid-day in the return air-course, 
near to where the — .aust steam was delivered, an it is supposed to have 
originated spontaicously. Every effort was made to suppress the fire, but it 
nevertheless continued to increase rapidly and at length became unmanageable 
so that there was no alternative but to seal up the shafts, A scaffold was ac- 
cordingly placed in each shaft as low down as practicable, and all were covered 
over with sand and clay to make them air-tight ; a cast-iron pipe of 6 inches 
diameter was left through those of two of the shafts, furnished with light valves 
opening outwards. One of the downcast shafts was first closed, and then the 
other and the upcast shaft were stopped simultaneously. Before leaving the 
workings, stoppings were put in, and the ventilating furnace was dam out, 

It is scarcely necessary here to explain that 5 vols. of air must be added to 
the carburretted hydrogen gas before it becomes explosive ; that it so remains 
until the air exceeds 14 vols. to 1; and that the most explosive mixture is about 
9 vols. to 1. As soon, therefore, as the shafts were all sealed, the gas given off 
from the mine might form an explosive mixture with the air that remained un- 
consumed by the combustion of the fire. At the end of 72 hours, a sharp ex- 
plosion occurred, considerably disturbing the scaffold on one of the down-cast 
shafts, sucking down that on the other and blowing off, with considerable vio- 
lence, that on the up-cast. The expediency of flooding the workings with 
water was then fully discussed, and was thought by some to be the only means 
by which the colliery could be recovered. But preparations were made to re- 
pair and strengthen the scaffold on one shaft, and to put ‘‘ hanging scaffolds” 
on the others, suspended by chains from strong baulks of timber laid across the 
top of each shaft. Several yards thick of clay were ‘‘ puddled” on each scaffold 
with a stratum of water on top to make all air-tight, taking the precaution of 
leaving, as before, cast-iron pipes of 6 inches diameter through the scaffold to 
the tops of the two last-mentioned shafts, furnished with supplementary pipe 
of 1 inch diameter, and having stop cocks by which to ascertain pressure by 
water gauge. All the shafts were effectually sealed at the end of the sixth day 
after the explosion. ' : 

At first we loaded the valves on the outflow pipes equal to about 7 inches of 
water gauge, so as to prevent, by the pressure of gas, the possibility of any cur- 
rent of air getting through the fissures of the strata or otherwise. The second 
day after the re-sealing, the welcome fact disclosed itself, that the gas escapin 
from the valves would put out the safety-lamp when held close to it, but woul 
fire in the lamp when held at sufficient distance to allow of the necessary mix- 
ture of air for the purpose. By analysis we found roughly it consisted princi- 
pr of carburretted hydrogen, 10 per cent. carbonic acid, with traces of car- 

mic oxide, nitrogen and oxygen. 

Every change in the mine was carefully recorded. A register was kept twice 
daily of the atmospheric pressure indicated by the barometer, the pressure in- 
dicated by the water gauge, the temperature of the shafts, together with oc- 

c gases. A registering thermometer was let 
down by copper wire through the ‘‘ outflow” pipe, and the temperature taken 
at different depths ; in the upcast, chiefly at a depth of 245 yards, opposite 
to the return air course from “the region of the fire,” and in the ‘‘ downcast,” 
at a depth of 200 yards. Early in March the scaffold in the upcast shaft fell 


* Extracts from a paper read by Mr. Gzorce THompson, before the Iron and Steel 


proved very satisfactory, the increase in the consumption of fuel being insig- Institute of Great Britain. 
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down ‘the pit, but the shaft was re-sealed without delay, and the effect passed | gallons of the acid (of 1°12 strength) decomposed the charge of limestone, 


off in the course of a week. It is worthy of remark how sensible the outflow of | 
gas is to the changes of the barometer ; and when a sudden rise occurred in | 
the barometer, for a time the water gauge would indicate an inward pressure 
until the gas given off by the mine gradually increased the pressure again; a 
forcible illustration of the extreme importance of minute and constant baro- 
metrical observations to the managers of ‘‘ fiery” mines, more especially when 
the workings are extensive. 

In May, when the temperature in the upcast shaft had remained nearly | 
stationary for several weeks, it was deemed not imprudent to attempta re-entry 
of the mine. 

This was a formidable undertaking, in view of the fact that some million 
eubic yards of carburetted hydrogen gas were pent up in the workings, and | 
that, although the fire might virtually be extinguished, yet, probably, a high 
temperature existed, and there might be smouldering fire in some of the fissures, | 
which, on the admission of fresh air, might rekindle. The colliery manager 
(Mr. Ratpx Daniineton) suggested the plan of first descending the upcast | 
shaft by means of a loose scaffold, open the upcast, and one downcast, and so | 
restore the ordinary ventilation as far as the explosion had left the currents | 
undisturbed, except through the “ region of the fire.” 

A loose scaffold was provided, fitting as closely to the sides as practicable | 
and consistent with its moving down the shaft, and suspended by a strong wire | 
rope passing over a pulley. A strong wooden box was fixed across one side of 
the shaft, and connected with an air tunnel into a chimney or cupola 12 feet 
diameter. Cast-irun pipes, 14 inches diameter, were passed through the scaf- | 
fold and furnished with throttle valves, having handles to open and close them 
as required. ‘Tubing of canvas, on iron hoops 2 feet diameter, was joined on to 
the wooden box from each pipe, and a length of 20 yards at a time was placed 
on the pipe, and gradually drawn off as the scaffold descended, and by taking 
care that the joinings of the tubing on the respective pipes were at different 
depths and made alternately, both pipes were never closed at the same time, 
unless it was found necessary to do so for special reasons. 

Another tube of canvas and iron rings of 3 feet 6 inches diameter was also 
fastened to the box, and connected with a wooden frame on the movable seaf- | 
fold ; this tube was also in lengths of 20 yards, which were coiled on the frame, 
and opened out as the scaffold descended. Brattice cloth was nailed round the 
edge of the scaffold, which prevented any inflow of air. A separate rope pass- 
ing over the pulley was taken to the drum barrel of a winding-engine close by, | 
the steam-boilers of which having been removed to a distance of 200 yards, so 
as to avoid any danger of the gas from the mine being ignited by the boiler | 
fires ; and by this rope the men passed up and down, and the necessary mate- 
rials were lowered for the operations. A steam jet was introduced into the air | 
cupola, so as to increase the draft, and the exhaust steam from the engine was | 
also passed through it. 


| 


In order, also, to avoid the necessity of taking even safety-lamps into the | 
shafts, we arranged a series of reflectors, consisting of bright tin plates, fas- | 
tened to frames of wood, held at the top and on the scaffold, and by that means | 
the whole of the operations were performed without any artificial light what- | 
ever. Thus the men gradually descended the shaft, and were able to regulate | 
the outflow of the gas from the mine and the purity of the air on the scaffold. | 

The whole of this work was successfully completed in about three weeks from | 
its commencement, and we then proceeded to unseal the down-cast shaft, and | 
descended the shaft, the ventilation being in a measure restored. We also | 
placed a water-tank on the surface connected with a water-works main, and | 
carried water-pipes from it down the shaft, 2 inches diameter the first 100 | 
yards, 14 inches diameter the second 100 yards, and 1 inch diameter the re- | 
maining 110 yards to the lower ‘“‘mouthing,” and thence along the roadway ; | 
the pipes being proved toa pressure of 1,000 lb. to the square inch, and having | 
taps and hose pipes by which to play water, when necessary, upon the dbris | 
in the roads or elsewhere. 

We found that the fire had raged with extreme violence all round the engine, | 
the iron work of which had, at one time, evidently been nearly at a white heat. | 
All appearance of fire, however, had now disappeared, and the temperature at | 
that place was only 85 deg. Fah. Having put ina seeond stopping, we con- | 
tinued our explorations, playing water, where necessary, on the fallen roof and 
rubbish, the temperature of which varied considerably. For about ten days no | 
indications of fire were seen, and we had got along the roads around the ‘‘re- 
gion of the fire,” when a fall of roof occurred, which, on reaching the floor, 
burst into flames ; the men played water upon it, but were immediately sur- 
rounded with so noxious a gas, that they were unable to hold the hose pipe, 
being struck down insensible as fast as they essayed the work. Two stoppings | 
were then putin successively, during the construction of which one or two | 
slight explosions occurred. The temperature then began to increase rapidly | 
all round the ‘‘region of the fire,” and we determined, without further delay, | 
to put in a series of permanent and effectual stoppings in such positions as to | 
thoroughly wall out the fire from any connection with the other workings. | 
The engine was removed, and the ‘‘ down-brow” abandoned, thus temporarily 
abandoning the deep workings. | 

It would have been impossible to accomplish this work successfully, but for | 
the stopping which had previously been put into the return course at the up- | 
cast shaft, and which may be called the key to the position ; this stopping we | 
further strengthened, leaving through it a small pipe with a tap, by which to 
ascertain the pressure within and the composition of the gases. 

Through other stoppings we left the water-pipes, also observation-pipes 
through two of them, and having disconnected the water, we connected the | 
water-pipes with an apparatus which we constructed for the production of car- | 
bonic acid gas, by the decomposition of limestone with hydrochloric acid, and | 
which, by these means, we forced at pleasure within the stoppings. 

The apparatus for the production of carbonic acid gas consisted of two strong 
wooden boxes, 6 feet square by 2 feet deep, lined inside with sheet lead, so as 
to resist the action of the acid, with pipes and taps through which the acid is | 
poured as required. Tiliere are also manlids through which the limestone 
(broken very small) is charged, and also pipes with plugs from bottom of boxes 
for discharging the residuum (chloride of calcium) after the decomposition of 
each charge; cast-iron pipes with separate valves, and a valve common to both, 
for conveying the gas as produced ; and, lastly, small pipes, with taps allowing | 
the air to be expelled from the boxes, and also for attaching a mercury gauge 
during the operation to ascertain the pressure of the gas. Whilst one box 
os off gas, the other was being charged ; thus a continuous flow could 

e kept up. 

The charge was about 44 ewt. of limestone, and, the ‘‘manlid” being fas- 
tened down, the hydrochloric acid was poured in, and the mercury gauge on 
one of the small pipes was watched, so as to keep the pressure tolerably 
equable (usually about 3 inches of mercury). We found generally that 120 
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which, by calculation, gave us 12°0 cubic yards of gas. The gauge indicated 
when the charge was exhausted, and then the valves, &c., were shut and the 


| residuum withdrawn, and the operation repeated as long as needful. Alto- 
| gether we put down about 6,000 cunic yards of carbonic acid gas, and we believe 


that it had a very important effect. The gas collected from all the pipes through 
the different stoppings from time to time would not support combustion, and 
the temperature within the stoppings was very moderate. [It may be interest- 


|ing to state here that, in analyzing the gaces within the stoppings, we found 


that a mixture of 5 per cent. of carbonic acid with 25 per cent. of atmospheric 


air, and 70 per cent. of carburetted hydrogen, extinguished flame instanta- 


neously. On adding more air to the mixture, and applying a match, it would 
not explode ; but when pure oxygen was added, and a match applied, the mix- 


\ture exploded gently. Further, when this gas was deprived of the COQ by, 
‘means of caustic soda, anda match applied, it would burn when issuing into 


the open air. } 

The pits were sealed up from February to end of May, a period of four 
months. The downcast shaft was re-entered at the beginning of July, and we 
commenced to draw coal again about the end of August. No change whatever 
has appeared at any of the stoppings, all of which are quite cool ; and the tem- 
perature within that in the main level is only about 70 deg. Fah. 

Mr. Hackyey said that in listening to the paper he had been struck by what 
had seemed to him the very dangerous way in which the work was carried on. 
The method that appeared to him to have been adopted in this case was the 
very old one of simply closing up the mine, and leaving the fire to take care 
of itself, If the old plan had been adopted of closing the shaft, using some 


|simple apparatus to produce a mixture of nitrogen and carbonic acid, and 


blowing those gases in, mixed with steam, and possibly also a shower of water 
to send the gas down as damp and cold as possible, the working would have 
been cooled down much sooner without any of the possibilities of explosions 
that had been described. He merely wished to call attention to the old scheme 
of Mr. Gurney, and he thought there could not be a better means of putting 


, out a fire. 


Mr. Marxuam believed that Mr. Gurnry’s scheme had proved a complete 
failure, from the difficulty of producing pure carbonic acid. It was desirable 
that colliery owners should attach more importance to putting out the fire in 
in the first instance, instead of closing the pits with a large quantity of air, as 


|a very small quantity of air was sufficient to keep a fire in active operation for 


avery long time. 

Mr. THompson replied to the idea that the fire onght to have been put out by 
carbonic acid gas made over a fire on the old plan: the meeting must bear in 
mind that there was avery large quantity of air passing through the works, 
the upcast shaft being 15 feet in diameter, and that a large quantity of air 


| would, in a very few days, have set the whole of the coal on fire. The fire was, 


no doubt, caused by sending exhausted steam through an old air course, the 
coal containing bands of pyrites. With respect to using carbonic acid in the 
old way, he wished to state that it had been tried in a colliery in his neighbor- 
hood, and failed; owing, he believed, to the fact that it could not be used with- 
out taking down a certain amount of atmospheric air, and the gas being taken 
down at a very high temperature, both of which were very bad.—Iron. 


Notes. 


A Sliding Scale for Colliers’? Wages.—Mr. Toomas Brassey, M.P., having been 
requested by -ome leading members of Trades Unions to advise them as to the pros- 
pects of the South Wa'es colliers, has made a report, which was published in the 
London Times. ‘The question of the fluctuations of wages and profits in collieries 
and the dicta of political economists on the subject, are treated at length, and in the 
usual manne’, by Mr. Brassey. He says: “‘I have reason to believ2 that the coal 
owners in South Wales feel —7 the interruption of their former cordial relations 
with their workmen ; and that they are prepared as soon as the men_ have returned 
to work, to make a proposition for a sliding scale of wages, varying with the fluctua- 
tions in the price of coal, and other circumstances. Tie adoption of a well con- 
sidered scale of wages, based on the selling price of coals, will obv.ate the risk of the 
recurrence of the present deplorable struggle.” 

Arsenic in Cornwall.—The demand for arsenic continues to be good, and in 
8 veral places where there are known t» be large mundic lodes it is proposed to com- 
mence new works. It is generally expected that some of the adventurers will not 
only mine for mundic, but will also refine their arsenic, so as tu combine both 
profits. The present production of refined arsenic is about 6,000 tons per annum, 
snd a very large portion of this is used in the manufacture of dyes. Germany is one 


| of our best foreign customers. Should the demand continue for a reasonab!e time 
| there is no doubt the production will largely increase ; meanwhile the refiners are 


managing matters pretty much as they please, the manner in which the mioer sells 
raw arsenic being about the most unbusiness-like proceeding it is posible to imagine. 
‘The arsenic after itis swept out of the flues where it has been deposited is put into 
heaps, after wnich the weight is estimated, and notice is given of sale. The refiners’ 
agents attend on a certain day, and make their offers. The value of the arsenic, of 
course, depends on the sorte of fine arsen'c it contains ; but this is rarely as- 
certained the buyer trusting to his judgment of the quality, and the seller trusting 
to cha ‘ce as to whathe shall get offered him. As the buyers are fewin number, 
there generally is some private conversation around the corner before offers are made, 
but sometimes an outsider puts in an appearance, and this occasionally leads to an 
advance of 30 per cent. in the price. 

Re-Carbonising of Steel.—We recently had the pleasure of witnessing a series of 
novel experiments in the re-carbonising of steei, the result being iu every detail 
highly satisfactory. The Cardiff Engine Works was the scene of the experiments, 
and the process of re-carbonising the steel was introduced by Mr. D. Drummonp, of 
Swausea. The material used is a nearly liquid composition, and Mr. Drummond 
simply placed it in the hands of the foreman of Messrs Extiot & Jerrrey, the pro- 
prietors of the works, with instruc ions how to use it. We will give one of the experi- 


j; ments. A common chisel, in use for chipping rivet heads, was placed in one of the 


smiths’ forges and heated until it was burnt. This was repeated three times, until 
it was rendered quite useless for any purpose whatever. It was then placed in the 
composition, tempered in the usual way, and ground on the side of an old anvil, and 
violently struck with a chipping hammer. A piece of chilled iron was then cut, the 
edge of the chisel remaining intact, to the astonishment of the onlookers The com- 
pos tion has the wonderfu! property of making bad steel good, and good steel nearly 
impregnable. An employer has only to get a tin of the compound, prepare the cut- 
ting portion of the chisel or turning tool, from iaferior stesl, and it will stand 
as Sak as if the tool had been made from the best steel; or if the best material is 
used, the tools will last for a surprisingly long period. The composition, we have 
been informed, was tried at Brynacae Colliery last week, in the presence of Messrs. 


| Dunn and Francis, mining engineers. A steel-set chisel was treated in the usual 


way. A 16-lb. sledge hammer then drove it through a 2-in. bar without turning the 
edge. Two chisels were subsequently made by Mr. Dunn’s order out of one bar of 
steel, one of the chisels being treated with Mr. DrumMonp’s mixture, and the other 
being tempered in the usual way. The latter, after cutting a hole 6 inches in depth, 
was quite unfit for use, whereas the other cut five holes of various depths, from 6 in. 
to 3 ft. 5 in., and was then none the worse for wear.—South Wales Dauy News, 
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The Vested Rights of Ignorance. 

Wuen we talked of the great advantages resulting to the cause of mining by 
the use of the diamond drill in exploration, we were, it appears, somewhat 
hasty and partial. Like most stories, this has two sides and we looked at but 
one ; here is the other, viewed from the standpoint of a virtuous “ operator 
ia mining stocks.” 

«The system which is being inaugurated of boring into ore bodies with 
diamond drills to see what they contain, is causing a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion among stock operators. It is a dead open and shut, and speculators say 
that it is like betting against loaded dice. When amine is prospected by actual 
working and rich ore is struck, or a horse comes into a ledge, the fact generally 
leaks out through some of the workmen, and it gives outsiders a chance to take 
advantage of it. But when a diamond drill is run in fifty or a hundred feet 
ahead and the core kept and secretly assayed by the officers of the company, the 

ublic are completely at their mercy. One prominent speculator stated on 
enenliar that he would not operate in the stock of any mine that used a dia- 
mond drill for prospecting.” 

We must confess, in the classic language of ‘‘the street,” this is ‘‘rather 
rough” on the “‘ operator,” but then he can console himself with the recollec- 
tion of the countless ‘‘ turns” he has made inthe past out of the simple-minded 
investors in the long list of ‘‘non-dividend mines,” and he can take courage for 
the future in the fact that about five men (including mine managers) fm six are 
firmly convinced that ‘even a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 
and they will wait fifty years—if they live so long—before convincing them- 
selves of the value of any inovation, be it even the diamond drill for exploring ; 
they are so conservative—this is the polite way of expressing it—that our enter- 
prising ‘‘ operator” will still have a chance for a few years to relieve the mono- 
tonous prosperity—and the plethoric purses—of capitalists with his innocent 
little tricks in stock gymnastics, such, for example, as those that appear to be 
a never-failing source of amusement to the festive citizens of Frisco, and the 
jolly old souls of London. 

The New Motor. 

Tue quidnuncs of the daily press have found a congenial theme in the 
announcement of a new motive power, generated from air and water without 
the application of heat or chemical agents, and said to produce the ‘* incredi- 
ble” pressure of 20,000 lb. to the square inch. This pressure is not at all 
incredible. It could be obtained by hydraulic machinery from water alone, 
without using air to ‘‘ generate” it. But the story, as told by the reporters, 
involves a ‘‘cold, damp vapor,” acting expansively, like steam or hot air, and 
capable of running an engine at high speed. If the inventor (who, we hear, 
was in another line of business when he stumbled upon this happy idea, 
which he has spent many months or years in elaborating) chooses to permit 
his discovery to be described in such a way, he must take the consequence of 





being set down asa humbug, or a self-deluded visionary, by every one who. 





| understands the fundamental laws of mechanics and the meaning of English 

| words. The writers of “screeds” in the daily papers, being notably deficient 
in both particulars, will, doubtless, continue to spread themselves in glittering 
generalities upon the subject. Nothing bewitches such philosophers like the 
chance to show something that baffles and confounds savans, revolutionizes 
science, contradicts experience, and sets at naught the multiplication table. 
‘* Because many new discoveries have been met at first with incredulity and 
superstition,” they require nothing more than amazing absurdity to recom- 
mend a novelty to their respect. 

We do not deny that this Philadelphia genius may have invented a useful 
machine for transmitting or transforming power. But he has certainly not in- 
vented anything which overthrows the mathematical relations and correlations 
of forces, by generatingan enormously expansive vapor, without heat or chemi- 
cal agents, from air and water. And the manner in which the invention is 
brought forward, with vague stories about the scientific gentlemen who have 
seen it and expressed their bewildered admiration of it, and the powerful capi- 
talists who are pushing it, has every appearance of an operation on the cre- 
dulity of the public. 

Not that we doubt the story about the capitalists. They are never wanting 
to support these stunning novelties. It is the real discoveries in the arts, involv- 
ing not the revolution, but only the moderate and reasonable improvement, of 
the methods of industry, that find difficulty in gaining pecuniary support. 
Perpetual motions, multipliers of force, abolishers of fuel, electric engines, 
water-gas—these things continue to draw in shoals of capitalists, as easily as if 
there were no such thing as scientific tests of mechanical practicability or 
economy. 

When the gentlemen who are now engaged in secretly manufacturing mira- 
culous engines of the new pattern, giving private exhibitions of them, secur- 
ing patents in all civilized countries, and inspiring idiotic articles in news- 
papers, get ready to come forward openly and submit their novelty to thorough 
examination, it will be time to give it serious attention. Meanwhile, we are 
glad to hear that the strike in anthracite is practically over ; for we don’t ex- 
pect the ‘‘new motor” to affect atall the demand for coal. % 

The Collapse of ths Strike. 

As will be seen in another department of this paper, the strike is practically 
over in the Wyoming and Schuylkill as well as the Clearfield bituminous re- 
gion. It has been a severe lesson to the leaders of the Union and to the rank 
and file who have followed their counsel with so much mistaken fidelity and 
obedience. The luss to the men by this strike is greater than years of labor 
will repair. But they were aware of this fact long ago, and maintained their 
attitude, nevertheless, for the sake of what they thought was a principle which 
they could establish. This principle has been setiled against them; and prob- 
ably the battle will not soon be renewed. 

We trust that the resumption of production will be attended with a reduction 
in the price of blast-furnace fuel. Our ironmasters are bravely endeavoring to 
adjust themselves to the new condition in which their industry is placed, and 
from which it is not likely to emerge by any other way than that of improved 
economy in the manufacture. The price of iron will not go up again to please 
people who cannot afford to sell it at low rates; it is the cost of iron which 
must be kept dewn; and the cost of ore and fuel are two elements that need to 
be reduced. Such royalties as $1 and $1 25, which were paid on mining leases 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania in the flush times, cannot now be afforded. 
More care will be exercised in regard to the quality of ores purchased, and 
charges will be mixed so as to secure economy of fuel and superior quality of 
product. The collapse of the strike is a welcome contribution to this necessary 
series of improvements. 

In this connection we would also express our pleasure at the execution of 
justice by Judge Orvis, at Clearfield, upon the thirty-two miners recently found 
guilty of conspiracy and riot in connection with the strike. The six ring- 
leaders, including the officers of the Miners’ Union, received the sentence of a 
fine and one year’s imprisonment. Thirteen of their associates were fined and 
imprisoned for sixty days, and the sentence of thirteen others was suspended, 
in consideration of the fact that they were misguided by their leaders. This 
will have a salutary effect throughout that region; and we wish it might be 
paralleled in the punishment of some of the outrages in the anthracite fields. 
Terrorism, arson, violence and murder have flourished long enough; and if 
peaceable citizens have any rights, it is time to make that fact appear, and to 
deal a final, fatal blow at the barbarism which has grown among us to such 
audacity. * 


Toughened Class. 

THERE seems to be a good deal of unnecessary mystery attached to the phe- 
nomenon of the toughening of glass by peculiar ‘‘annealing,” which has lately 
been made the basis ofa new invention. The invention itself is likely to be very 
important and useful ; but the physical qualities on which it is founded are 
neither anomalous nor surprising. The toys of science known as ‘ Prince 
Rupert drops” possess the same properties, though not inthe same relative pro- 
portions, being made by a slightly different process. The ‘Prince Rupert 
drop,” or ‘‘ glass-tear,” as the Germans call it, is formed by dropping melted 
glass into water, by which means a sudden cooling is effected, which results in 
a condition of great tension throughout the mass. This tension being relieved 
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suddenly at one point, by the breaking off of the “tail” of the drop, the whole 
flies into minute fragments. This experiment has been repeated thousands of 
times in lecture-rooms and parlors ; but it seems that another peculiarity of 
the glass-tear is not so popularly familiar, namely, its toughness. This may 
be demonstrated to result from the same interior tensions as cause the pheno- 
menon of breaking. Another element to be considered is the greater degree of 
crystallization of glass cooled inthe ordinary way, as compared with sudden 
cooling. 

Now this manufacture of glass-tears is not properly an annealing, but the 
opposite. It is a hardening process. And the new toughened glass now 
brought to public attention is not annealed ; it is hardened. In this case, it is 
oil into which the glass is plunged for cooling but the result is evidently a 
similar interior tension, similarly affecting the other physical properties. 

Evidently the application of this principle may be indefinitely varied, so as 
to vary the quality of the product. Aside from the original constitution of the 
glass, (some kinds of which are more suitable for the purpose than others), the 
elements of the process susceptible of such variation are the temperature of 
the glass, the temperature of the hardening bath and the heat-conducting 
power of the latter. The second of these elements is likely to be very impor- 
tant, since it practically divides the process into two parts, a more rapid cool- 
ing, continuing until the glass and bath are at the same temperature, and a 
slower cooling afterwards. It will easily be seen how these conditions must 
affect the resultant tensions in the glass. 

Professor EGiEston said the other day at the Dover meeting, if we rightly re- 
call his words, that the process of Bastiz, the products of which he exhibited, 
required special skill and care in the adjustment of these relations of tempera- 
ture ; and we have heard that some attempts to imitate it have been unsuccess- 
ful for want of accurate knowledge of these details. 

The most important application of suitably hardened glass in mining and 
metallurgy will be, doubtless, its substitution for metal in parts of machinery 
exposed to chemical action, and particularly, as Mr. RorHweE1 pointed out at 
Dover, in lining the cylinders of pumps. We shall look with interest for the 
publication of the exact and thorough tests of this material upon which Pro- 
fessor EGiEsEon is reported to have been long engaged; and we consider its quali- 


ties all the more likely to be useful, because they are not, in our opinion, as- 
tounding. * 


Seventh Annual Convention of the Society of Civil Engineers. 

Tue American Society of Civil Engineers, which now numbers about five 
hundred members, held, on the 8th and 12th inst., at Pittsburgh, Pa., its Sev- 
enth Annual Convention. 

Though this is an old society, it is but six or eight years since a large acces- 
sion of young, highly educated and energetic members infused new life into 
it. For many years previous to this it had been in a state of syncope or sus- 
pended animation. During tae last four or five years the membership of the 
society has largely increased, the standard for admission to it has been raised, 
and its usefulness and influence greatly extended; no further proof of this need 
be cited than the fact of the appointment, by the President of the United States, 
at the suggestion of this society, of a committee to examine into the question 
of the strength of iron «nd steel. The influence of the society in all profes- 
sional questions, and in the elevation of the professional standard, is now 
fully recognised, and the reception always accorded it wherever it holds its 
Annual Convention, is a gratifying proof of the public appreciation of its 
objects and work. 

The meeting of which we now make mention was one of the most successful 
and enjoyable the society has ever held. It was participated in by some eighty 
or ninety of the members, and was fortunate in having magnificent weather, 
and in the great variety and importance of the engineering works examined, 
Many of these were subjects of especial interest to our mining engineers, and 
we propose to devote some space to a notice of the chief features of interest in 
a few of them. 

Pittsburgh, more than any other city in America, affords subjects of metal- 
lurgical interest in its steel and iron works, its Danxs’ Puddling Works, and its 
Buarr’s Iron Sponge Works, and in its bridge, locomotive, and other machine 
works. These latter form, as it were, the common ground between the civil 
and mining or metallurgical engineers; that this branch of the profession has 
been somewhat neglected by the civil engineers was made the occasion of 
some very appropriate remarks by Mr. Hoxey, in response to the toast ‘‘The 
Institute of Mining Engineers ;’ we may put them under the head of 


Co-ORDINATE BRANCHES OF ENGINERBING. 


‘“‘If there are two professions inthe world which should be bound together 
by mutual professional interests, they are those which represent the producers 
and the users of metals. They should recognise each other as the chief and 
coordinate members of the same great department of practical science. 

‘“‘The civilengineers have carried their particular arts and sciences to such 
high development, that the miners and meiallurgists acknowledge their de- 
pendence upon them at every step ; but, at the risk of lecturing the civil en- 
gineers a little, I cannot refrain from telling them that some of them do not, 
we think, sufficiently appreciate the benefits which may accrue to themselves, 
as well as to us, if they would familiarise themselves a little more with the 
working details, as well as the general principles, of the metal manufacture. 

‘We think that they should spend more time in studying the adaptation of 
metallurgical processes to the production of those x sama characteristics that 
they require in metals, and we very earnestly ask them to better understand 
the possibilities and economies of the forge and the rolling mill. When we 

























take a student fresh from an engineering school, we expect him to design some: 
machinery that cannot be built at all, and a good deal that cannot be economi- 
cally built. His judgment must be mature‘ by familiarity, not only with mathe- 
matical formule, but with foundry practice, and with machine-shop practice, 
and with the economies of transportation, erection and repairs; so that he can 
make a judicious compromise between the various difficulties he will encounter, 
to the end that he may learn to build machines and structures that shall be 
cheap as well as good. YF 

‘Is it not equally proper to ask of constructing engineers at large, that they 
shall, for the same reason, and to an equal extent, study the difficulties of the 
iron and steel manufacture, and make its economies a more important element 
in their designs? 

‘¢ There certainly are instances in which engineers not only harrass the m- n- 
ufacturers of materials, but defeat their own ends, by specifying products in 
accordance with engineering formule only, ignoring the economies, if not the 
possibilities, of production. 

“For these reasons it seems to me that the societies of constructing engirieers 
and metal producing engineers should work in greater harmony, Tike the co- 
ordinate Houses of the same Congress, as a means of promoting similar co- 
operation among the individual members of the professions. 

‘When we consider the splendid achievements of modern engineering— 
truss and arch bridges of 500 feet span ; foundations sunk through rapid riv- 
ers and the drift of ages to the solid rock ; machines that are almost human in 
their automatic operation ; whole navies of ships that steam their 15 knots an 
hour without closing throttle for weeks together; the locomotives, the tun- 
nels, the lighthouses, the breakwaters, the harbors, the water works, the ship- 
canals, and all the monumental engineering of the time; and then, when we 
consider the gigantic strides of modern metallurgy, by means of which man 
of these engineering feats have been rendered commercially possible—the Bes- 
semer process, in.1855 an almost abandoned experiment, in 1875 producing a 
million tons a year; the Siemens-Martin process, the offspring of a single de- 
cade, and already the rival of the Bessemer; when we contemplate the ma- 
chinery, by means of which a handful of boys can perform the work of a regi- 
ment of men; by means of which ponderous and Siesen masses of steel are 
smoothed into the infinite forms of utility, like clay in the hands of the pot- 
ter ; when we observe the chemist prying open the ultimate molecules of mat- 
ter, and assorting and weighing their constituents; and.the metallurgist, by 
means of scientific synthesis, re-creating what the chemist had dissociated ; 
when we consider all these co-ordinate and splendid achievements of engineer- 
ing and metallurgy, it seems to me, that the two organizations which repre- 
sent them may renewedly and more harmoniously in the future press forward 
that great work to which they have, more than all other agencies, contributed 
in the past—the establishment and maintenance of the ways and means: of 
civilization.” ; 

In future numbers we shall give some notes on the Puddling with Natural 


Gas at Leechburgh; the Lucy Furnace; the Pittsburgh Gas Works, and other 
subjects of interest. 


Eureka Bonanza. 

Tue following information upon this important subject appeared in the 
columns of the Territorial Enterprise of May 28. 

‘‘As a matter of news we give below some facts in regard to the new discovery 
in the Eureka Consolidated. The deposit as opened is 180 feet long by 4o feet 
in width, and at one end 60 feet deep and at the other end 100 feet deep, with 
the same character of ore as that in the bottom of the shafts. This makes a 
body of fifty thousand tons of ore in sight, which assays by careful sampling, 
$40 49 in gold, $93 08 in silver and 57 1oper cent. in lead per ton, giving a net 
value of the gold and silver, as the lead ought to pay the expenses. Thisshould 
leave to the stockholders, $6,678,500. There is, besides, five months’ supply of 
ore for the furnaces in the old works. The new development is on the 560-foot 
level. The Company have worked. no more of the new discovery than has been 
taken out in running the shafs and drifts necessary to’ develop it. The man- 
agers are building a new furnace (which will make four) and constructing a 
railroad from the furnace to the mine, which improvements will consume the 
next three or four weeks, When the road and furnace are done they promise 
to commence upon their bonanza. If they do, with so great a percentage of 
lead in their ores, they ought to reduce 5,000 tons of ore per mail, or, as they 
will probably mix the heavy lead ores with those carrying a lighter percentage 
from the old works, their daily reduction ought to be 120 tons, or ater for the 
month, or a clear profit of $450,000 per month. This is what might be done; 
what will be done remains to be seen. The ore is so heavy in lead that the bul- 


of bullion. Then, we presume, the Eureka is, like other mines, in the hands of 
people who know what outsiders cannot find out, and who will endeavor to 
manage their business in the way they will ‘do the most good.’ The above 
facts in regard to the extent and value of the ore are reliable.” 

One of our correspondents, who was on the ground May 31st, writing us 
upon the same subject, says : ‘‘It was then 181 feet long on the ore channel, 
100 feet across, and 160 feet in height ; but its dimensions in either direction 
are unknown beyond present progress of work. The main drift on the ore 
channel (now 181 feet) was still in ore. The 600-foot level had struck the ore 
(the discovery was made on the 700-foot level drift from the Lawton shaft). 
The 500-foot level -was approaching it, and a winze was sunk from the 700-foot 
level 60 feet, allin ore. As to width, it had been cross-cut 100 feet from the 
hanging wall and lime encountered ; whether the permanent limit, or a large 
boulder, isnot known. Take it as it stands, and it is only equalled by the 
Consolidated Virginia and Belcher and Crown Point bonanzas, in extent and 
richness. The whole carries crystals of molybdate of lead on an exterior coat- 
ing of carbonates, and a heart or core of sulphurets. This latter class assays in 
the hundreds, and extends, as now opened, 160 feet in height, with richest ore 
on bottom. The ore body was found northeast of the old explorations, and was 
never touched in the former workings of the mine. The old ore bodies laid 
next to the quartzite foot wall; but this is separated from them by 5¢ feet of in- 
tervening limestone. The discovery was made in runing a drift, on the 700-foot 
level, from the Lawton shaft towards the Bell shaft. A small seam of ore was 
encountered, which was followed from the main drift westward into the heart 


lion will be of low grade, and it takes a long time to get returns from that kind, 
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of this great deposit. The croppings of this deposit make their appearance on | a red heat. A worse degree of red-shortness is when the iron, when drawn out 


the surface about the apex of the hill.” 
From the above we judge that it will not be necessary to alter the present 


furnaces, but that in time it will be found advantageous to add roasting fur- 
naces to the works, or to roast in open heaps, if the ore carries sufficient iron | 


pyrites for that purpose. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


End of the South Wales Strike. 


CarpirFr, May 31, 1875. | 
To THE Eprror : Srr—We have much pleasure in informing you that the 
colliery proprietors of South Wales and their colliers have come to terms, and | 
the men have this day resumed work; so that the great strike which com- | 
menced the first of January last is now ended. 
Arrangements have been made for preventing a recurrence of these disas- | 
trous strikes, particulars of which, and the basis of the settlement, will appear | 
in our monthly circular to be issued on the 15th June. 
The contest has lasted so much longer than was expected that prices are | 
likely to rule much higher for the remainder of this year than was anticipated | 
when first the straggle commenced. We expect to see prices range from 
thirteen shillings for second, to fifteen shillings for first class steam coals, free 
on board here. We remain your obedient servants, 


TELLEFSEN, Houst, & WIL1s. | 





Influence of Silicon, Sulphur, Phosphorus, and Nanganese on | 
the Qualities of fron. 


By Ricuarp AKERMAN, OF THE STocKHOLM ScHoorn oF MINEs. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 372. 
ARE IRON ORES CONTAINING SULPHUR DIFFICULT OF REDUCTIO¥Y ? 


Ir furnace charges are not the more basic, they will, when their content of 
sulphur is somewhat considerable, readily produce black slags, and the general 
opinion in consequence is that ores containing sulphur are difficult of reduc- 
tion. When Percy (1) fused pig iron with some sulphide of iron, under a 
covering of powdered glass, the glass or slag obtained was completely black, 
though no oxidized iron was ever found in these experiments, and thus no re- 
duction was ever required, and it therefore appears probable that the cause of | 
the dark color of the slags produced from charges containing sulphur is not to 
be sought for so much in the unreduced oxide of iron to be found in them, as 
rather in the circumstance that such slag contains sulphide of iron, whose col- 
oring operation is much more powerful than that ofoxideofiron. Ifthe charge 
has been very basic, and the temperature in the furnace high, sulphide of cal- 
cium is formed instead, and the dark color of the slag in consequence disappears. 

As, besides, sulphide of iron is very easily fused, the fusibility of iron ore 
ought to be somewhat increased with its content of sulphur, and as the reduc- 
tion is rendered difficult by the premature fusion of the ore, the amount of sul- 
phur contained in an iron ore may possibly in this way, in a small proportion, 
conduce to render the reduction difficult ; but so inconsiderable a content of 
sulphur as is found in our common charges can, perhaps, scarcely in any per- 
ceptible degree increase the fusibility of the material, and it may, therefore, be 
doubted if a moderate content of sulphur can exercise any noteworthy influ- 
ence on the reducibility of the iron ore. Here it is by no means asserted that 
a badly roasted ore is as easy of reduction as the same ore in a well roasted con- 
dition, for the roasting, on the contrary, beyond all question, has a special in- 
fluence on the reducibility of the iron ore. 





THE ACTION OF SILICA ON SULPHIDE OF IRON. 


It has already been shown that the most thorough purification from sulphur 
which can be effected in the blast furnace is attained by employing the most 
basic charge possible, together with a high temperature, in consequence of 
which the sulphur passes into the slag in combination with some earthy metal; | 
but it is also possible, if the temperature is high, to purify acid charges in some 
degree from sulphur, for that substance can also be separated as sulphide of | 
silicon. 

If sulphide of iron is heated alone with silica, no sulphur, according to 
Percy (2) is driven out ; but, on the other hand, if carbon also is present, the 
incomparably. greatest portion of the sulphur can be separated from the iron, as 
is seen from the following experiment made in Percy’s laboratory. Sulphide 
_ of iron containing 60°63 per cent. iron, was mixed with its own weight of silica, 

and half its weight of powdered charcoal, after which the mixture was heated 
for.two hours to a strong white heat in a covered graphite crucible. In this 
way there were’obtained larger and smaller metallic buttons incorporated in the 
otherwise completely coherent mass, which were collected and fused together in 
a covered crucible, whereby a hard and brittle metallic regulus was produced 
which in fracture was light gray with light crystals. When analysed, it was 
found to contain 18°77 per cent. silicon, but only 1°00 per cent. sulphur ; so 
that all the sulphur found in 97°46 per cent. of the sulphide of iron employed 
was removed through the mutual action of the silica and the carbon. 

Serstrém (3) has further shown that a volatile compound of silicon and sul-| 

hur may be formed when sulphuretted hydrogen is made to pass at a very 
high temperature over a silicate of lime, or silica in mixture with carbon. 

Finally ScHaFHAEvTL (4) has examined a yellowish-white porous substance which | 
he saw separate itself upon the surface of pig iron running out of a coke fur- | 
nace at Tividale, in Staffordshire, and which, if his statement is to be believed, | 
contained 47 per cent. silicon and 50 per cent. sulphur. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SULPHUR ON THE QUALITIES OF IRON. 

Red shoriness.—It appears from the foregoing that there ere fortunately many | 
methods by which the sulphur occurring in iron ores may either be completely | 
removed in the form of gas, or prevented from being taken up by the iron, 
being forced instead to pass into the slag. Seldom, if ever, perhaps, are the 
circumstances in fact so unfavorable that all the sulphur that occurs in a fur- 
nace charge is taken up by the pig iron produced from it. But it is also quite 
necessary that means be found for the removal of the sulphur, for no substance, 
as far as we yet know, exercises so intensely hurtful an influence oniron. The | 
researches instituted by Eccrrtz on this subject (5) have shown that so small 
a content of sulphur as 0-02 per cent. is sufficient to make common malleable | 
iron red-short to that extent that it will crack when a hole is driven through it at | 


(1) * Metallurgy ;.Iron and Steel.” p. 133. Percy-Wedding, p. 173. 
(2) “‘ Metallurgy ; Iron and Steel,” p. 38. Percy-Wedding, 4.47. 

(3) ‘‘ JERNKONTORET’sS Annaler,”’ 1829, p. 355. 

(4) ‘‘ Journal fir praktische Chemie,’’ Ba. 76, DP. 265. 
(5) ‘‘ JERNEONTORET’s Annaler,.’ 1860, p. 15. 
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in the usual way at a red heat, will crack at the corners, and the worst, natur- 
ally, is when the iron falls in pieces when worked at a red heat. 

Moderate red-shortness only perceptible at a gentle red-heat.—It is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that the influence of sulphur is not equally great at all the higher 
temperatures, but that iron is most sensible to it at a gentle red heat, and if 
the working of a strongly heated iron is finished at a full red heat, it is possible to 
obtain a whole product with an iron containing as much as 0.1 per cent sul- 
phur. The advantage of this is so much the greater, as the sulphur exercises 
no injurious influence on the strength of the iron in an unheated state, but, on 
the contrary, the iron containing sulphur, if it is free from cracks, is thought 
by many to be almost stronger than that which is free from sulphur, though 
I am not aware that this view has been confirmed by any separate experiments. 

When a finished article, as, for example, rails, is produced, it follows from 
the circumstance just stated, that a moderate content of sulphur is only in- 


| Jurious inasmuch as it forces the workman so to hasten the rolling that the rail 


is finished before its temperature has sunk to the temperature most dangerous 
for red-shortness. But if arail, free of cracks, has fortunately been obtained 
by hasty rolling, it is equally good as any other, whether it contains more or 
less sulphur, and the hurtful action of the content of sulphur comes into play 
again for the first time when it is worn out and the question arises of working 
it in a heated state for some other purpose. 

It is thus, in many cases, possible by hasty drawing to make ourselves inde- 
pendent of a moderate red-shortness, but this is only of some advantage to 
those iron-workers who produce finished articles. In Sweden, where, in gen- 
eral, only bar-iron is produced—which is not to be considered a finished pro- 


| duct but only a raw material—it is, on the other hand, of no service to produce, 


by hasty drawing, bars, fault-free on the outside, of iron which is none the less 
red-short from its content of sulphur; for these bars are seldom, if ever, used 
without some alteration of their form, but they are intended to be further 
worked when heated, either in an unaltered state or after being converted into 
steel, and the purchaser, therefore, soon becomes aware of the inherent red- 
shortness. 

Quantity of Sulphur in red short Iron.—As we have seen that it is possible, to 
a certain extent, to escape the inconveniences arising from the injurious opera- 
tion of sulphur on iron through carefulness in the working, or a proper regu- 
lation of the temperature, it is not at all wonderful that the opinions about the 
quantity of sulphur necessary for causing red-shortness differ considerably. 
One of the hardest proofs of red-shortness in iron is that mentioned before, to 
drive a hole in it when at a red heat, and it has been found, as has been men- 
tioned, that filings from the cracks thus produced have not contained more 
than 0.2 per cent. sulphur, while hearth-refined iron, which showed cracks in 
the corners when drawn out at a temperature most dangerous for red-shortness, 
did not contain more than 0.03 per cent. sulphur. On the other hand, in iron 
whjch, in the refined state, has been quite fluid as Bessemer steel, there has 
sometimes been found 0.04 per cent. sulphur, without the iron yet showing the 
least trace of red shortness, and as the content of sulphur probably is more 
equally distributed in such iron than in that which has not been so well fused, 
it seems to follow from this, as might besides have been expected, a priori, that 
the more equally the content of sulphur is distributed, the less sensibility has 
the iron for that substance. 

The Sensibility of Sleel for Sulphur.—If steel is quite as impatient of sulphur as 
is the case with iron poor in carbon, or, in other words, if the content of car- 
bon im some degree diminishes the sensibility of iron for sulphur, is not yet 
altogether cleared up; but Brusewrrz (6) has in the meantime thought that he 
founG that the harder Bessemer steel is less impatient of sulphur than the 
softer, and it also appears as if cast steel in this respect were somewhat less 
impatient than common iron. The last-named circumstance ought again, per- 
haps, to be ascribed to the more uniform distribution of the sulphur in the 
former than in the latter; and it is not impossible either that the not incon- 
siderable content of manganese, which is commonly found in such cast and 
Bessemer steel, exercises some influence in this respect. 

Pig-iron containing a considerable quantity of Sulphur readily made white and 
honeycombed.—With respect to the influence of sulphur on pig-iron, we have 
already seen that it increases its propensity to be white by augmenting the 
power of iron to retain in combination the carbon occurring in it, and possibly 
also, in some degree, by diminishing the taking up of carbon. If the content 
of sulphur is great, the pig-iron will, besides, be full of bubbles or vesicles, 
which naturally is occasioned by some giving off of gas arising from the con- 
tent of sulphur, and to a great degree by the fluidity of the pig-iron being 
diminished as its content of sulphur is increased. The gas causing the bubbles, 
possibly, to some extent, consists of sulphide of carbon, and, perhaps, sulphide 
of silicon, but if the moulds are moist it is principally formed of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic oxide. We have seen in the foregoing that when watery 
vapor comes in contact with strongly heated iron containing sulphur, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen is formed, while, at the same time, some iron is oxidized, which 
again parts with its oxygen to the pig-iron’s carbon and thus causes a giving-off 
ot carbonic oxide. 

The influence of the quantily of Sulphur on the strength of Pig-iron.—A moderate 
quantity of sulphur appears rather to increase than diminish the strength of 
pig-iron, on which account the Finspong cannon pig is intended to contain 0.1 
to 0.14 per cent. sulphur; but it is in the meantime doubtful if the action of 
the sulphur is so direct as is commonly supposed. It is thought that the influ- 
ence of sulphur in this respect may be equally well explained in this way, that 
the charge’s content of sulphur facilitates the production of a pig-iron with 


just the content of carbon which is necessary for the highest possible cohesive 


strength. For this purpose, again, it is desirable that the pig-iron’s total con- 
tent of carbon be not particulary great, for its content of combined carbon 
ought to be about 1.5 per cent., or at least not to exceed 1.8 per cent., and the 
graphite cannot do otherwise than diminish the cohesion between the particles 
of iron, wherefore it ought not to be found in too great abundance. Finally, 
it appears from several circumstances to be probable that a moderate content of 
sulphur facilitates the formation of the intimate mixture of white and gray, 
which is so desirable for the strength of a pig-iron.—Jron. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


West Virginia Coal Trade.—A correspondent says: ‘‘The coal business does 
not 


improve. Two mines have passed under the Sheriff's hammer within a month, 
while a third sale is imminent. ‘Till lately the policy of the Railroad Company has 
been to ask all the freight they thought coal would bear at its highest value. They 
have now changed their tactics somewhat, but I fear it is is too late to recover an 
business for this season. The wey cx | Coal Co. has located nearly opposite themonth 
of Paint Creek, and they are now building an incline to the River, expecting to ship 
by the Kanawha, and also to ferry their cars over to the C. & O. R. E.” 
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Reduction of Quicksilver. 

Tene is no metal in which so large a percentage is lost in reducing the ore 
as quicksilver. Mercury being one of the most volatile of metals, and evap)- 
rating at a comparatively low temperature, it has been found in practice im- 
possible to free it from the other substances with which its ores are combined 
without the escape of a large portion of the mercurial fumes. It has been cal- 


culated that in the mines of Idria, in Austria, the loss in the reverberatory fur- 
naces was from 46 to 48 per cent., in the shaft furnaces from 5y to 74 per cent., 
and in the retorts from 7 to 9 per cent. of the metal. A knowledge of these 
facts induced Mr. Patera to apply his practical experience to devising a method 
by which he could save the quicksilver, and in 1871 he obtained a patent for a 
new description of furnace which has been found to answer the purposes re- 
quired. The great loss in the usual system he explains as arising from the 
following causes: In the first place, the ore, he says, being fed into the fur- 
nages, reduced to the size of a rough sand, mixed with small pieces, and into 
the shaft furnaces in pieces of considerable size, there always remains a con- 
siderable portion which is not properly roasted. Secondly, he states that as the 
temperature applied is very high, the mercurial fumes are very much expanded, 
and, consequently, difficult to condense. There is also, he remarks, a very con- 
siderable portion of the quicksilver absorbed by the ponderous masonry of the 
reverberatory and other furnaces ; whilst the large condensing chambers which 
are required entail a still further loss. Having ascertained these to be the 
principal causes of loss, he combated them one by one. With this object, he 
commenced by reducing the ore to very fine particles ; he next constructed a 
furnace, of which the temperature can be regulated and air admitted as desired, 
whilst the products of combustion are not permitted to pass into the con- 
densers, the ore being enclosed in a retort, and not coming into direct contact 
with the furnace. Many experiments were tried by Mr. Patera before he suc- 
ceeded in perfecting his process. The great object which he endeavored to 
attain was, to extract the metal at the lowest possible temperature, as by doing 
so, the condensation must necessarily be more easily effected, and the product 
be in a condition of greater purity, uncontaminated by soot. The many ad- 
vantages of such a system must be self-evident ; whilst the construction and 
working of a furnace to be used for low temperatures alone is, of course, per- 
fectly simple. The whole system, indeed, of Mr. Patera is remarkable for its 
simplicity and facility of adaptation, as well as for the few expenses which it 
entails on the manufacture. 

The apparatus consists of a cast-iron retort with a condenser. This retort is 
made 2 feet wide, 9 inches high, and 10 feet long. Three inches of each side 
of it rest in the brick wall of the furnace, and at the end it is made to project 3 
inches over the rear wall, for the purpose of connecting it with the condenser. 
There are thus 4 square feet of the bottom of the retort which can be made use 
of for spreading the ore to be treated, and as 100 lb. of quicksilver ore, of from 
2 to 3 per cent., when finely pulverized occupy about 1 cubic foot, that amount 
can be spread in a layer, 3 inches thick, over that extent. The furnace is of 
the usual description. In the front of the retort there is an iron cover, with 
two openings of 1 inch each in diameter, to which iron pipes are attached to 
admit air. Through these openings the workmen can see the progress of the 
operation inside. In order to protect them, whilst doing so, from the pernicious 
fumes, a hose is attached to the end of the iron pipe, and eonducted into an 
open vessel, wherein the escaping quicksilver is coilected. At the rear of the 
retort a condensing pipe of iron is fixed. This pipe for a short distance is on 
the same inclination as the retort, but the lower side of it then is made to 
descend, the upper side being continued in a straight line. In this manner a 
sort of trough is formed, in which the condensed quicksilver rests, and from 
which it can be tapped as required. The condensing pipe is closed by a cover, 
in which there are two openings, one being for the purpose of inserting a ther- 
mometer to ascertain the heat of the interior. At the extremity of the con- 
densing pipe, over that part which is formed into a trough, there is a circular 
opening, to which another condensing apparatus, consisting of a series of clay 
pipes, 2 inches in diameter, is constructed, which ultimately lead into the fur- 
nace, where the gases are consumed before being sent out into the atmosphere. 
At several points in the pipes there are holes with covers, for the purpose of 
enabling the operator to see whether the condensation has been completely ef- 
fected. The condenser and pipes are kept cool by means of a stream of water 
on the outside, and the fumes in the former are forced against the sides by a 
partition, running its whole length. By the arrangement described, a constant 
current of air is forced to pass over the surface of the ores in the retort to feed 
the furnace, which derives its supply from this source alone. Thesulphur and 
other substances in the ore are in this manner partly consumed, whilst the 
passage of the mercurial fumes to the condenser is materially assisted. The 
quickness with which the vapor is condensed on this system is shown by the 
fact that whilst in the first condenser, at a few inches from the retort, the ther- 
mometer will show a heat of from 210 degrees to 230 degrees centigrade, at 
about 3 feet in the trough extension it will barely indicate 30 degrees. Mr. 
Patera reduces the ores to be treated to a fine powder, and, according to his 
experience, he can count on securing from 88 to 90 per cent. of the assayed 
amount of the quicksilver which is contained in the ores. The immense im- 
provement of this system over those hitherto in use consists not only in the 
larger percentage of metal obtained, but in the extreme purity of the product, 
which cannot be contaminated with soot, asis the case where the ores are mixed 
with the combustibles employed for their reduction. 

It has been found that in order to determine the exact length of the con- 
denser, and the proper length of pipes to secure the greatest economy, experi- 
ence is the only guide, as with different ores, and with different descriptions of 
fuel, slight modifications are required. There is, however, little difficulty in 
altering parts so simply constructed, as the condenser. Being made of sheet 
iron, it can be shortened by cutting, or lengthened, by simply adding plates, 
whilst the number and consequent length of the total series of earthenware 
tubes can be modified at any moment. The dimensions of the retort given are 
those which experience has proved to be the most suitable under the circum- 
stances where they have been tried ; but, although the proportions ought to be 
maintained, there is no necessity, under other conditions, for their being ad- 
hered to strictly. Different kinds of ore and fuel require modification, and the 
length of the condenser, as well as of the tubes, have to be regulated according 
to the necessities which actual experiments have shown to be requisite. The 
system in itself is not changed or modified by such alterations, which show 
only that, according to varying circumstances, it must be adapted to meet the 
wants of each particular case. Some ores are more easily treated than others, 
and require less length of tube through which their vapors must pass, whilst 
the rapid consumption of certain kinds of fuel raises the temperature more 
quickly than is the case with others. It is thus necessary to adapt the ap- 













paratus to each particular case, though the principle is always maintained in- 
tact; and it is, therefore, quite impossible to fix dimensions, which must be 
regulated to suit each particular case.—Mining World. 


Silver-Lead Smelting at the Winnamuck Smelting Works.’ . 
In a previous report these works, and the process in operation at the same in. 


| 1874, have been described in detail. Since then, however, the changed char- 


acter of the ores has rendered necessary material additions to the works, and 
alterations in the process heretofore followed. 

For the following details of the work done during 1874, and the present as- 
pect of affairs, Iam indebted to Mr. ALFRED Wanrrenweizer, the metallurgist 
in charge. This gentleman has been the first in Utah to introduce roasting 
processes, and to subject the lead-copper-matte formed in the ore-smelting to 
intelligent further treatment. Since then, several other works-have imitated 
him in this respect. 

The ores smelted during 1874 came partly from the Winnamuck and the 
Whasatch, and partly from various other mines, the latter having been bought, 
principally, toward the end of the year. 

The Winnamuck ore, mined during the year, may be divided into two classes, 
that from the old upper workings of the mine being mostly oxidized carbonate 
and sulphate of lead; the other, from the lower portion of the mine near water 
level, being a mixture of galena, iron and copper pyrites and zine blende. 
These two classes were carefully kept apart at the mine, in order to facilitate 
as good and perfect a working of the last-mentioned class as could be done under 
existing circumstances, i.¢., with imperfect appliances, procured at the spur of 
the moment, and under the pressure of supplying the furnaces with ore as soon 
as possible. The average assay of sulphuretted ore during the year was : in. 
silver, 55°5 oz. per ton, and 16 per cent. of lead; of oxidized ore, in silver, 
52°48 oz., and 23°13 per cent. of lead. The records show, however, great differ- 
ences in values between the beginning and the end of the year. While in 
January and February, ore with 30 to 35 percent. of lead and 30 to 500z. of silver 
per ton was smelted, November and December furnished ore, the average con- 
tents of which were 15 to 20 per cent. of lead, and 50 to 75 oz. of silver. In 
fact, it has been considered a rule at this mine, that, the higher the ore assays 
in silver, the lower is the percentage of lead, and the reverse. 


Silica and alumina represent the gangue. The average of six different tests 
made shows 


Si. O3, 41°16. Al, O3, 8-31, 

Fez O3, 3°99. CaO, 2°Io. 
The Winnamuck ore showing a gradual decline in its contents of lead, it be- 
came necessary to either purchase another mine, containing ore with a high 
percentage of lead, or to purchase such ores. In January, 1874, the company 
bought the Whasatch mine, situated on the eastern slope of the range. For a 
few months the ore from this mine was of great assistance to the smelting, as it 
contained 48 to 52 per cent. of lead, and g to 12 oz. of silver per ton. But 500 
tons of sch ore, and about 240 tons ot second class, containing 35 per cent. of 
lead, exhausted the mine. 

Spanish ore, of which there had been about 400 tons lying at the works for 
over two years, was next used to make up the deficiency in lead. But although 
it fulfilled the requirements in this respect, it certainly did not improve the 
smelting otherwise, as it contained 32°5 per cent. Si.O3 A few othersmall lots 
of ore were bought, such as Nez Percés and Utah, but these, too, were of such a 
composition as to add only more difficulties to the smelting operations. The 
amount of flux used during the first eight months of 1874 was enormous, 
amounting often to 33 per cent. of the ore-charge, and consisting of hematite, at 
$18 per ton, and limestone, at $4 perton. Later in the year, after roasting pro- 
cesses had once been thoroughly established, the amount of fluxing material 
was reduced 50 per cent. and more. 

The iron ore received from Wyoming during the year was of a very inferior 
character.j Up to June, it averaged 65°6 per cent. of metallic iron; from June to 
November, only 54’9 per cent. Of late, large cobbles of the hardest flint are in- 
termixed with the hematite. After November, the use of iron ore in the fur- 
naces was stopped entirely. Inits stead ‘‘ South Star” and “ Titus ” ores were 
bought. They are known as probably the most basic ores of the Cottonwoods. 
Large quantities of roasted ore and matte were used at the same time. 

A trial of some Tintic iron ore was made earlier in the fall, with such limited 
quantities, as to leave the result uncertain. An analysis of this ore showed 69 
per cent. of sesquioxide of iron, and 4:2 per cent. of lime. 

The principal fuel used was coke, the supply of charcoal being limited and 
very uncertain. It has, however, been found very advantageous to use some 
charcoal mixed with the coke. This has, of course, the effect of lightening the 
column of charges, and of leaving the smelting mixture less packed. It, there- 
fore, permits a more perfect play of the blast, than the use of coke alone, 
which renders the columns in the furnace so dense, that the blast cannot suffi- 
ciently penetrate. 

The waste and shortage on both coke and charcoal has been tremendous. The 
charcoal delivered at the works was mostly soft and spongy, and its calorific 
effect was, therefore, very unsatisfactory. One half of it was re-loaded from 
broad gauge railroad cars into narrow gauge cars, and a large amount.of fine 
coal was thus made. Not less than 24 per cent. of waste were measured out 
during the year. ; 
Two different kinds of coke have been delivered at the works—St. Louis and 


* From the Report of the U. 8, Commissioner of Mining Statistics for 1874, 
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Connellsville. The supply of the former was stopped early in Spring, as it was | of 9x17 feet; the upper one is worked from a platform, and has a roasting sur- 
found unfit for smelting purposes. Pieces of slate, from the size of hazel-nuts ; face of 9x15 feet. The fire-box built outside, and independent of the furnace, 


to ten and fifteen pounds weight, were picked out from this fuel. 

The coke lately delivered by Morcan & Co., of Pittsburgh, was a very fine 
article, but when finally laid down at the Winnamuck works, hard and dense 
as it was, a waste of from Io to 12 per cent. would be found. Loading, two or 
more transfers, unloading, etc., converted a large amount into powder, and 
tons upon tons have been carted away. Such a loss is hard to bear, where the 
price of the article in question runs up to $35 per ton. To remedy it in some 
measure, perhaps the only way would be to mix the dust with tar, and to press 
it into small bricks. 

The rapid burning out of the fire material has been encountered by the use 
of cast iron water jackets of three feet six inches in height, the inside plates 
being 4-inch, and the outside one j-inch thick. The water-space is three inches. 
These jackets are made in six sections, answering to the periphery of the fur- 
nace. They are held in position by a stout iron band. The first, constructed 
in 1873, has been replaced by another pattern, principally because the former 
ones were cast with tuyere and jacket allin one piece. The tuyere projected 
about fourteen inches into the furnace, and as it was the most exposed part, it 
very soon cracked and was found leaky. This necessarily required the in- 
stant removal of the jacket, which, with a furnace in full blast, was an ex- 
eeedingly ugly job, causing much loss of time. The jackets were, therefore, 
cast with simply an opening for a tuyere in the center of each section. By this 
means two great advantages were gained. First, wrought iron tuyeres could be 
used independent of the jacket; and second, by selecting tuyeres of not less 
than twenty inches in length, the section of the furnace at the tuyere line 
could be changed ad libitum, at the option of the metallurgist, at any time 
during a campaign. During a period of seven months, after the introduction 
of this improvement, not one tuyere, or water jacket, has been found in bad 
condition. The furnaces could make campaigns of from 60 to go days. Many 
objections, on theoretical grounds, have been raised to the jackets. But, con- 
sidering the expenses incurred every month in re-building and repairing a 
brick furnace, the economical advantage in works situated like the Winnamuck 

“is decidedly on the side of the water jackets, even if we admit an increased con- 
sumption of fuel. Comparing the records of the previous smelting in fire-brick 
furnaces, with those obtained by smelting with the help of jackets, the increase 
in fuel used figures up to about 1-16, but by starting a furnace carefully, the 
difference is only nominal.* After two or three days run of afurnace, the inside 
of the jacket is coated with what might be termed artificial galena, from four to 
six inches thick, preventing the coroding of the iron perfectly, and being a good 
non-conductor of heat. 

Up to the Spring of 1874, no attempt was ever made to make use of the large 
amounts of sulphuretted ore from the lower portion of the mine. 

In May, a small reverberatory furnace was constructed at great expense, 
caused mainly by costly and difficult excavations. This furnace roasting only 
very limited quantities, and losing a large portion of the heat in the flues, 
proved naturally a very expensive experiment. The same difficulties expe- 
rienced in building the first presenting themselves for any lateral extension of 
a second furnace, a double-hearth reverberatory was constructed; the lower one 
being at a height of three feet four inches from the ground, and having an area 

* Mz. WARTENWEILER forgets, that his compa ison with former camp: igns was not 
a fair one, because in the late campaigns he had the advantage of using partially 


r asted ore and matte iu his charges, which tends greatly to diminish the consump- 
tion of fuel.—R. W. R. 





STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. | The following Table docs not give the entire production of our | The receipts at Buffalo, via L. S. and M. 8. RR. for the week 
Bituminous mines, but it is by far the fullest report published. were 2,973 tons, and by Lake 178 tons. The exports by Lake 
The Production of Bituminous Coal for the week | VT '9,497 tons, and imports 1120 tons. 





This is the only Report published that gives full and accurate 
returns of the production of our Anthracite mines. 





i delivers its flame over a perforated fire-bridge, whence it passes over the ore on 
| the lower hearth, ascends through a narrow flue, six feet by six inches in section, 
‘ and eight feet six inches high, into the upper hearth, here over another layer of 
| ore, and then turns over the arch of the upper chamber into the flues. 

A great saving of labor and fuel has been effected in this manner, the ore 
coming into the finishing hearth already partially roasted. Whenever a roasted 
charge is drawn, the whole column of ore passes along the entire length of the 
two hearths, and another charge is fed in from the top. The two chambers con- 
tain always four charges of one ton each. The entire cost, stack excepted, of 
this furnace, amounted to $1,650. The fuel required for 24 hours consisted of 
1,400 Ib. of coal (lignite), and there were four laborers required to roast 8,000 Ib. 
of ore. The old reverberatory required the same amount of fuel and three 
laborers, who could roast only 5,000 to 6,000 lb. of the same ore. 

All the ore coming from the lower levels of the mine was run along a track 
directly over the track of the double hearth, and dumped over an iron screen, 
allowing half-inch pieces to pass. The fine ore falling on the top of the fur- 
nace near the feed-hole, rendered the filling in of a charge a job of only a 
few minutes’ duration. The coarse pieces passed over the screen into a chute, 
which delivered the ore to a flat below the works, to be here roasted in stalls or 
pits. 

Owing to the character af the ore, the roasting of a furnace-charge t> a point 
where it is called ‘‘dead,” wasimpossible. There might have been a more satis- 
factory result, had all the particles of ore been of nearly the same size. As it 
came to hand, the size varied from dust to half-inch. It was a combination of 
25 per cent. galena, 45 per cent. iron and copper pyrites, and 5 to 10 per cent. 
zinkblende; and whoever has tried to roast such a mixture will understand the 
difficulty in the way of a quick, and, at the same time, good roasting. The 
consequence was, of course, the formation of a large amount of accretions 
gathering in the blast furnace, near the feed-hole, in such quantities as to in- 
terrupt the campaigns. After four or five weeks this mass generally had to be 
removed by blowing the furnace down partially, and breaking the lumps off. 
The total cost of this imperfect roasting in reverberatories was $5 10 per ton of 
ore, coal costing $12 per ton, and labor $3 50 per day. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Agreement between the Philadelphia an! Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, and Schuylkill County Operators.—This ass ciation shall be composed 
of the individuals, firms and corporations who are engaged in mining coal in the 
Schuylkill region and who shall have signed the constitution and by-laws. The 
officers shall be elected by ballot on the last Thursday of each year, together with a 
committee of nine, which committee shall meet monthly to establish a minimum 
price for each and every size of coal, for the month following, for the line and city 


trade, and shall also have full power and authority t> curtail the shipments or stop 
the production if necessary, (providing that all curtailments or mcopnaes shali be 
pel wt on all collieries, ) or trausact any other business which may be for the general 
interest of the operators. Said officers and committee shall serve for the ensuing 
year, or until others are chosen. he c mmittee on line and city prices shall meet 
monthly at the « ffice of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Jron Company, at 
12M. We do hereby agree that the uction of the combined companies shall govern 
all coal fcr competitive points that goes to Port Richmond for shipment, wnd all that 
is shipped by way of the Schuylkill canal, and consigned to points upon or through 
the line of the Delaware and Raritan canal for th- shipping season of 1875. And we 
do hereby agree ‘o abide by such action, and do empower the pr-sident or vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company to represent us in the 
premises, and pledge ourselves to do a 1 things necessary to carry out the same. 





Comparative Statement for the week ending June 12: 


























1875. 1874. 
yeck. | Year.* | Week. | Year. 
Wyoming Region. | 
D. and H. Canal Co. .....; 79.379 {1,389.574| 59.929 | 1,131,827 
D. L. and W. RR. Co..... | 85,604 |1,425,98¢) 51,569 | 1,157,999 
Penn. Coal Co ........-.! 33.953 | 551143) 37,055] 540,493 
L. V. RR. Co......+-e00--| 6,693 | 361,083] 27,c6r 460,053 
P. and N. Y. RR. Co ..... 849 | 46,102 863 32,075 
C. RR. Of N.J.... cece. ee 18,053 | 199,081) 38990} 599 451 
Penn. Canal.... ...-....- ee oe ee oe 
Lack. and B. RR........ ee 63,596 2 97 019 
; 228,537 |4,036.55 4067 | 4,018,91 
Lehigh a 3 9} 209, 917 
L. V. RR. Co ........ eeee| 99437 | 176691) 79,145 | 1,381,157 
©. He. OF Bi. J.ac2c-cccc 0» 17 6,977! 22,274 440,820 
D. H. and W. B. RR...... 1,814 | 25,270 1,347 | 10,826 


11,268 | 208,938] 102,766 


1,832,803 








Schuylkill Region. 
P. and R. R. RR. Co .... 38,687 | 543.445) 113,803 | 2,110,611 
Shamokin and Lykens Val.| 31,420] 449,844) 22,931 | 332,800 


136,734 | 2.443.471 





79207 | 993.289 
Sullivan Region. 


Sul. and Erie RR. Co..... 138 
Total ....0..-sesceeces 





5557 os 11,52 
310,050 |5+244.343| 418.567 | 8,306,703 





IMCTEASE, .....6. ceeeesecee os es | os 
Decrease .......0000.++.{ 138,517 | 3,062,360 - 





* Year beginning January :st, 

The above table does not include the amount of coal con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which ig about seyen per cent. 
of the whole production, 


ending June 12, was as follows : 


Tons of 2,c00 Ib., except where otherwise designated. 


Week. Year. 
Cumberland Region, M4. Tons. Tons. 
Tons of 2,240 lb..... cbs ccccesconesvscscocs OF,005 892,150 
Barclay Region, Pa. 
Barclay RR., tons of 2240 1D. ..scccescceee 7,186 1245349 
Broad Top Region, Pa. 
Huntingdon and Bread Top RR .....e.02 55285 93,044 
*East Broad Top......ccessececsceseeees 43 19.959 
Clearfield Region, Pa. 
*Snew Shoe....ce.--. see ecceccesee soces 733 34451 
*Tyrone and Clearfield. .......ceee+eeeees 18,906 329,895 
Allegheny Region, Pa. 
*Pennsylvania RR....cccccvsccscccecceses 49226 111,844 
| Pittsburgh Region, Pa. 
*West Pent. RR .......ceececsececeecee 490 91,099 
*Southwest Penn. RR ....... -.eee--seee I 3-92 
*Penn. & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. RR. 12,221 188,247 
*Pennsylvania RR .........++ eoccccsecsee 10574 157,500 
Kanawha Region, W. Va. 
Chesapeake and Obio RR ....-..ee-eeeeee 59389 69,711 


* To June 7. 
The Production of Coke for the week ending June 7. 


Tons of 2000 lb Week. Year. 

Tons. Tons 

Tyrone and Clearfield .......cccccoe-seeee oe 273 
Alleghany Region ..... ...scccccscesesees a 53 
West Penn. RR....cc.cccccscccescccccsccs §68t 22,636 
Southwest Penn. RR ......0...+00+se00eeee012,286 216,327 
Penn. & Westmoreland Region, Penn. RR.. 858 11,458 
Pittsburgh, Penn. BB..cooccccagtocereseoes 2,472 42,108 


The Exports of Coal from Baltimore for the week were 954 
tons, and for the year, 24,018 tons as compared with 51,050 
tons to the corresponding time in 1874. 


The decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the Cum- 


berland Branch, and Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroads 
amounts to 47,067 tons. 








Belvidere Delaware RR. report : Week.; Year | Year 
| 1875. | 1874. 
The receipts of coal at Coal Port (Tr’ton) 206! 112,527 


* South Amboy....| 131) 19,932)312,771 
Shipments of Coal Port (Trenton). vase 196) 110,617 


South Amboy. ....6 .coee 393 98.303]271,096 





Receipts at Greenwich, Philadelphia : 
Bituminous. Gas Coals. 


Receipts .....0.... ees ccevecccececesseseeIC,O13 1956 

Shipments .......cccccccccccccsscccccccce 89759 2280 

On hand....... Se eeeseereceeeseresreeseees 2,785 35397 
Shipments from Pictou, N. 8. Tons. 

Week. Year. 

To United States ....cccccrcccsecsecneees _— 1618 


6 West Indies ....ccccccccecccccccrcccess = —_ 
*¢- Houth AMEFICR 2.00 cece -sevccccccece = rie 


$6 GaMOES .cccccccccecccoce-coesece ecoccee — 5050 
Other Provinces.......secccercccsecses — 3465 
= 10,133 

Shipments from the Block House, Cow Bay, C. B., to the follow- 
ing destinations : Week. Year. 
PrOVINCES. .occcccccccrccccccccerscccccccce 637 2377 
Weat Taddieg...,-.corerccnccevccccenscccce -> : 486 


286; 


ee tt hea PeDmHow rw wm) 





June 19, 1875.] 
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Production of Bituminous Coal, 1875. 



























































Tons of 2000 Ib. Previous.| April. Total, 
Blossburgh Region ........... 69,796; 30.554! 109,350 
I BA ..nas 00s cccncese 474] 22,512 102,986 
McIntyre Coal Co.....0...5 15,807 7,102 22,909 
Broad-Top Region...... sess 475747| 15,712 63,459 
Cumberland Region .......... 288,602) 277,321 565,923 
East Broad Top.. 7+198 6,074 13,272 
Snow Shoe...... 3 19,384 8,324 27,708 
Clearfield Region. ; ° 198,013! 62,469 260,482 
Alleghany Region. seeecees 44,108] 28,488 72.596 

Pittsburgh Region. 

West Penn. RR....... eccceree 46,255] 20,043 66,298 
Southwest Penn. RR.......-.6- 1,484 963 25447 
Gas Coal, Penn. RR............ 148,198] 6,588 154,786 
Pittsburgh Coal, Penn. RR.... 64,593] 35+367 99,960 
Saw Mill Run RR ............ 12,283; 11,996 245279 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh RR.. 73 579] 335176 106,755 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. 

LOUIS BR... cccvcesccce ceccsce 184,347 1,930 236,2 
Erie and Pittsburgh RR.. 23,877 a 28604 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne “and 

Chicago RR.. 51,381] 23, 816 
Pittsb’ S:, & Castle Shannon RR. shes ane an 
A. Y. & P. RR. 1,001 275 1,276 
Pittsb’g ia Connellsville RR.. 81,119] 43,137 124,247 
Monongahela Nav. Co......... * | a oe 
Keeling & C0... .cccccscccceee 26,896 26,896 
Wettengell & Gormley. eeececs 6.797 6,797 
J. W. Carlin & Co.....-.. ee ee ee 
Pittsburgh Va. & C. RR "99747 2,457| 12,204 
Allegheny Valley RR.. 92,681 ° g2.0-81 
Gray & Bell.. ecccccecces 3,461 ee 3-461 

St Louis Region. | 
St. Louis A. and T. H. RR. = a 

Branches... neces 5,00 306. 
Illinois and St. Louis... = ' . | ’ 4 ? 
Indiana North and South RR.. 264 re 264 
Evansville & Crawfordsville RR| 7,634 1,895 9 529 
Ohio and Mississippi RR...... 39,695 39,6y6 

Sewanee Region. 

Tenn. Coal and RR. Co.... om 18,239] 8,846 27,085 

Kanauha Region. 

Chesapeake and Ohio RR....... 13,982] 30,005 43,987 

Warrior Region, Ala. 

South and North Alabama RR.. 10,720 24999 13,719 

Cahaba Region, Ala. 

South and North Alabama RR.. 45499 660 5.150 
§. R.and D. RR . . ....ccces. 3-471 es 39471 
Chicago B. and Q. RR..... eoees 109,819] 32,644 142,463 
B. and M. R. RR......-0- coves 22,774 6,078 28,852 
Union Pacific RR.....-..---.-- 61,369 oe 61,369 
Keokuk and Des Moines RR... oe ee ee 

Denver and Rio Grande........ | 6,982 1 696 8,678 
Cairo and St, Louis............ 3,106] 3+106 





2,013,17' 789,765; 2,802,926 
‘COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


Duties. 


© Anthracite free, Bituminous, per ton of 28 bushels, 80 Ib. to 
the bushel, 7sc., gold. 

All slack, or culm, such as will pass through a half-inch 
screen, per ton of 28 bushels, 80 lb. per bushel, 4oc. gold. 

Not otherwise provided for, per ton, goc. gold. 














a 
New York, Friday Evening, June 18, 1875. 
Anthracite. 

The demand for such coals as are in the market has 
fallen off very much, and the business is pronounced ac- 
tually dull. We have had no intimation what prices 
the circulars of the different companies will contain for 
next month, but as all will be largely at work by that 
time, a full line of circulars will probably be issued. 

End of the Anthracite Strike —For several weeks 
past we have been reporting sigos of weakness on the 
part of the Miners’ Union. We are now enabled to re- 
port an unconditional surrender of the men of the Le- 
high and Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, a surrender 
under protest of the Schuylki'l County miners, and in- 
dications that any troubles still existing are only of local 
importance, and will all be settled in a few days. The 
men of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Company said 
that they had made mistakes in holding out so long, and 
in making a strike; that they were in want of the 
necessaries of life, and eager to resume work immedi- 
ately. The works of the different companies will be 
started as soon as possible. 

As our readers are aware, the strike began with the 
opening of the year; and by the time work is fully re- 
sumed a majority of the men will have lost six months 
wages. The miners of the Lackawsnna Region and on 
the western border of the Schuy'kill Basin very sensibly 
concluded that the general condition cf business did not 
warrant them in strikinz, and accepted the terms offered 
by the companies—m king but little opposition. The 
miners in the former region accepted lower wages than 
were offered in the other regions. They ‘‘ made a virtue 
of necessity,” and the result is that they will have re- 
ceived more wages, for the first six months of this year, 
than they have received for any corresponding time 
since the war, with a chance of receiving, for the balance 
of the year, equilly as good wages as those who struck. 
If the output of the Lackawanna companies is curtailed 
for the balance of the year, the single men can seek em- 
ployment in the collieries that are working full, and so 
in a manner, equalize the wages of the whole anthracite 
coal field during the next six months. 








' year, 
| Jo-vy enough, and the truth had much better be realized 


The value of labor cannot be determined by the earn- 
ings of employers, but by the relative value of siwilsr 
kinds of labor. During last year the wages of most of 
the different classes of labor were greatly reduced, in 
many cases meeting much opposition ; but the business 
of the country demanded that the eduction should ba 
made or that manufacturing be suspended until the 
existing surplus of many of our productions should be 
worked off. 

By most classes of labor the reductions were even- 
tually submitted to, as the men thought that smal 
wages were better than none. The large coal producing 
companies, seeing that even with the large reductions 
that were made in wages, many manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and particularly furnace and rolling mill 
companies, were unable to reduce the cost of their man- 
ufactures to a figure that would secure them a market, 


felt the necessity of encouraging such industries by 
furnishing them with cheaper fuel, thereby maintaining 


a market for their own product ; and te accomplish 
this object, they proposed to their miners a reduction of 


wsges, which were, as compared with those received by 


other classes of labor, exceedingly high. The workingmen 
should know that an advance of wages received during 
prosperous times, must be followed by a corresponding 
reduction in depressed times. Advances almost invari- 
ably result from demands of the men, while reductions 
are proposed by the employers. Employers are always 
desirous of employing labor as cheaply as possible, but 
they always look to their interests first, and if they find 
it to their advantage to concede the demands of the 
men, rather than 1isk having their works stopped for a 
month, they do so. On the other hand, the coal miners 
have made it a ,rinciple to resist every reduction pro- 
posed, without considering whether it is a just demand 
on the part of the employer or not. They are encouraged 
and led to believe, by paid agitators—men desirous 
of consuming the Union funds in idleness—that by 
union and resistance they ae irresistible. When an 
agitator admits a company’s rights, or anything but the 
miners’ wrongs; a company’s strength, or anything 
but the irresi-tiblene-s of the Union, he looses hi- 
popularity, and, eventually, a remunerative position. 
There must be much lack of intelligence where a body 
of men will employ a few of these leaders to advise them 
to work out their owninjury. The anthracite: miners have 
learned rome valuable lessons, at the expense of six 
months’ wages, and much suffering by themselves and 
families ; among others, that a depreciation in the value 
of labor must inevitably follow a depreciation of all 
other values, and that there are times when wages must 
be reduced, and that the companies at such times have 
firmness enough to maintain their positions be the cost 
ever so great, 


A3 we have from time to time remarked, ‘here is a 
great surplus of labor at the anthracite mines which re- 
duces the earnings per annum, while the wages received 
for the time actually worked are very large. The strike, 
while it has been a great injury to the miners in 
every other respect, has greatly increased this evil. 
Owing to the scarcity of anthracite coal early in the 
season, and the uncertainty of a future supply, many 
consumers contracted for a year’s requirements of 
bituminons coal, thereby reducing the compani‘s abil- 
ity to give employment. Although the managers of 
the anthracite companies may assert their ability to 
regain all of the trate which they have lost this year, 
yet, there is no doubt that much of it will never be 
regained, thereby, perhaps forever, reducing their ability 
to employ. 

At the end of six months it will be found that the de- 
crease in the output of coal will only be about 3,000,000 
tons compsred with what it was for the corresponding 
period last year, or about one-seventh of the whole pro- 
duction of tae year. There is no doubt that this deficit can 
be made up during the next six months, or the produc- 
tion even increased beyond that cf last year. At the 
present time we find the necessilies of consumers fully 
supplied, and an actual dullness in trade. In three 
months from now we will probably see the wants of the 
trade fully supplied with special qualities, and then will 
begin an accumulation; so that by the 1st of January of 
next year, we shall probably see as great a surplus in the 
market as we saw at the opening of this year, and just as 
great cause for another reduction of wages, which it will 
be as great fclly to resist as the one proposed this 
Neither anthracite wages nor anthracite coal are 





now than later. 
The Miners’ Union was beaten by a combination of 


companies, without whicb, however, the prices of ccal 
would have been so low, through competition, that the 
miners would have had to submit to much lower wages, 
or the companies would have had to close a large num- 
ber of their collieries. When the next reduction in 
wages is propose, let the subject be carefuliy discussed 
and an honest expression of the miners be secured, and 
not smothered by intimidation, as has been done during 
the recent strike; and when the truce sentiments of the 
miners are known, if it is found that they are likely to 
bring about another conflict, let the subject be placed 
before a board of arbitration, and not be contested by 
the weaker party, as was the case in the strike just 
ended. In tho past strike, the miners had the disadvan- 
tage of having no market for their labor that would pay 
them so well as the anthracite companies, and whenever 
another reduction should te asked, let them consider 
that itis not good policy for them to demand higher 
wages than other industries are willing or able to offer 
them. 
Bituminous. 

There is considerable quietness in the Cumberland, 
Clearfield and Broad Top coal trades. The demand Bas 
fallen off very much, but prices continue without change. 
The Committee of the Cumberland interests a; pointed 
to arrange some plan and secure a sufficient co-opera- 
tion for forming a Combination similar to that existing 
in the anthracite tride, continue to have hopes of fival 
success ; their on'y object new is to secu e a perfect 
organization before the opening of next year’s business. 

Miners Sentenced for Conspiracy and Riot — 
The early termination of the Clearfield County strike 
was brought about by the prompt action of the opera- 
tors and the fearless fulfillment by the county officers 
of their duties. As will be remembered, thirty-two 
miners were arrested for r‘ot and conspizacy to intimi- 
date those desirous of continuing work. On Monday, a 
jury found a verdict of guilty again:t all the accused, 
and on Tuesday, Judge Orvis pronounced sentence. He 
divided them into three classes: 1st. Six of the most 
p'ominent were sentenced to pay the costa of prosecu- 
tion, $25 fine, and to undergo an imprisonment of one 
year; 2d. Thirteen, of less prominence, were sen- 
tenced to pay costs of prosecution, a fine of $25, and 
undergo an imprisonment of 60 days; 3d. Upon the re- 
maining thirteen, who were considered to have acted 
under the control of leaders, sentence was suspended. 
This is the most prominent victory that has been gained 
by the operators and industrious, peaceable miners, and 
establishes a practical precedent for future protection 
against such outrages as have been committed in the 
various coal-fields, throughout the country, during the 
last six months. It will be rememberéd that a similar 
verdict was rendered, last Summer, against certain lead- 
ers of the Boatmen’s Union at Cumberland, but that the 
penalty inflicted was merely nominal, and not likely to 
impress upon the men a proper respect for the laws. 
We are pleased to see that Judge Orvis has realized the 
necessity of making examples of the leaders in these 
riots and conspiracies, and hope that other Courts may 
do likewise, should circumstances require it, until it is 
an established fact that a strike must be conducted 
peaceably and without the least attempt at intimidation 
on the part of the strikers. No one denies the right of 
miners to demand higher wages, or to try to accomplish 
their desires by peaceably combining to strike; but, 
when men are compelled to join their ranks by intimi- 
dation and force, the true interests of the country 
call for prompt action and justice. 

During the September term of the same Court that 
tricd the above-mentioned miners, Jonn Srney, Presi- 
dent of the National Union, and X1nego Parks, a promi- 
nent agitator, will be tried. They were both arrested 
some time ago, and each placed under $5,000 bail. ‘they 
are charged with inciting to riot, and, from the verdict 
and sentences. pronounced upon men of only secondary 
prominence, we suppose that they will have to suffer 
severe penalties, especially as it is said a very clear line 
of evidence has been secured against the. 

Foreign and Gas Coals are very quiet The ship- 
ments of gas coal being made ave all on account of or- 
ders secured some time ago. We note the arrival, from 
Liverpcol, of the bark H L. Routh, with 532 tons of gas 
coal, and 132 tons of house cannel, all on orders. 

Freights f;om this port to Boston are very irregular; 


uotations of from $1@1 40 being given to us, $1 20@ 
¢ 25 being about the »uling figures. At Baltimore and 
Georgetown. a great scarcity of vessels is reported, and 
freights are rather firm, but unchanged. A’large ‘fleet, 
however. is reported as on the way to these por ts, which 
will result in giving an ease to the market similar to that 
which ruled two weeks ago, 
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Philadelphia Coal Trade. 
June 18, 1875. 


The strike in the Schuylkill Region is virtually at an 
end, and the men are dro. ping in, one after another, at 


such a rate that it may be exp«cted that the re-umption | 


will be general in that district by the end of next week. 
Receipts are very light so far; a good deal of cleaning 
up and fixing has to te done at many of the colleries. 

Prices on board are expected to be announced very 
soon. 
follows : | 
Broken, $2 90; Egg, $3 00; Stove, 
1, $2 40 ; No. 2, $2 15; Pea, $1 25. 
announced to be for June and July. 

Freights remain at $1 50 to Boston, and as low as Jast 
quoted to Southern ports; but arise is expected when 
coal arrives freely. It is expected that very little of the 
domestic sizes 0 er 
while—a vacuum havirg tw be be filled first by giving to 
eve 
them to start deliveries. 

Wholesale Prices of Anthracite Coal f.0.b., at the 


Tide Water Shipping Ports per ton of 2240 1b. 
The following prices comprise only those of the Lackawan- 
na, Scranton and Pittston Companies, for the month of June. 
Rates of all the other companies are in abeyance as yet. 


At Port Carbon, Lump and Steamer, $2 50; 


‘hese ,rices are 


| 
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Wyoming Coals. | 
Lackawanna and Scranton at 
Elizabethport and een se g0]5 00/5 10/5 25/5 70 |4 70 
Pittston at Newburgh csceseee ls 85 4 8514 gsls 0515 55 ‘4 60 





Prices of Schuylkill for the city and line are as | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| 


$3 25; Chesnut, No. | 


White Ash will reach tide water for a | 


dealer in the city a’.d line an assortment to enable 
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Lykens Valley, red ash, 
All sizes....... cccccccccccccccsccoscos 5 05 
From wharf or yard, wholesale, 50@75¢. additional. 
By retail, all kinds and sizes, per 2240 lb. $6 75@7 75- 
BITUMINOUS. 
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George’s Creek and Cumberland f. 0. b. at Locust 

POMBE. ..05. sennccsess<<seeenns, 25 sewnee coveeetG: 35 4:9") 
West Virginia f. 0. b, at Locust Point ...--..++-++ 5 5°) 
Youghiogheny Gas, f. 0. b. at Locust Point......... 5 5¢ 
Swanton Coal, George’s Creek. ...eccecesereeessers 4 40 


Boston. June 15, 1875 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
CARGO PRICES TO TRADE. 









Lingan coal............# 5 75 | Westmoreland and Penn. 7 25 
| Caledonia......e0 sees. 5 00} Waverly Co.tYoughiogh’y. 7 25 
| Pictou . ....seeeeeeeee. 615 | Cannelton Cannel...... It 75 

Block House ........-.. 3 60] Cumberland..... 6 25@ 6 50 

Red Bank Cannel ...... 10 00 | Anthracite.....- .6 50@ 7 25 


“ 


eS ee retail..7 50@ 8 oo 


ByANeY .cccccc-ccccccces ¥ OO 
The Commercial Bulletin says : : F 
“Coal is in small demand, and, with heavy reccipts 


| and the prospects of an early termination of the strike 


Pittston coal is delivered to carts in New York or Brooklyn 


at 65 cents per ton in addition to the above rates. 
Per ton. 
Freight from Hoboken and Weehawken to New York .. 
“ Elizabethport & Port Johnston to N. York. 4sc. 
South Amboy to New York sec. 


“ 


“ “ 


« qcc. | 


Freight on Lackawanna coal from Rondout to New York, by j 


boats or barges of the D. and H. Canal Co. sce. per ton. 
Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal, 
Domestic Gas Coals. 


At the Ship- Alongside 


Per ton of 2240 lb. ping Ports. in NewYork. 
Westmoreland and Penn. at Greenwich, 
Philadelphia ........- p-keene re Ghee oe $5 20 $5 5: 
“e ss at S. Amboy.... 6 co 6 50 
Red Bank Cannel Pa. at Philadelphia.... 8 co 8 50 
“ ss South Amboy.. 8 50 cece 
= NE keen es Gunenscxeseens 6 co 6 5 
Youghiogheny, Waverly Co., at Baltim.. 5 09 65 
Despard, West Va., Nominal....... .... 475 6 50 
Murphy Run, West Va., at Baltimore... 475 6 50 
Fairmount, West Va,,  “ - 475 6 50 
Newburgh Orrel, Md. * “ es 475 6 50 
Cannelton Cannel, W. Va., »t Richmond. 9 50 11 
re Splint, rr 5 co 6 5c 
Peytona Cannel, - - 9 50 11 50 
Straitsville “ at Sandusky, O........ 3 25 50 00 
Foreign Gas Coals. 
Sterling. Am. cur'cy. 
Newcastle, at Newcastle-on-Tyne ..... 10/6@12/9 6 50@ 7 00 
Liverpool House Orrel, at Liverpool.... 26/ 13 00 
Ince Hall Cannel - 47/ 18 oc@20 00 
wi Gas Cannel = +s 30, 12 00 
Scotch Gas Cannel, at Glasgow, nominal, ‘ 2s/ 7 50 
rold, 
Block House, at Cow Bay, N.S.......+6. 2 00 5 50 
Caledonia, at Port Caledonia,.....+..- 175 5 25 
Glace Bay, at Glace Bay.......... eocces 1 Bo 5 50 
Lingan, at Lingan Bay...... covcceccce 75 San 
Sydney, International and Reserve 
mines, at Sydney.........-se+ee-seee 2c 5 50 
Pictou, Albion & Vale mines, at Pictou. 2 25 575 
Steam and House Coals. 
Broad Top, at the mine, $1 25; atAmboy 4 75@s5 00 5 25@5 50 
Cumberland, at Georgetown and Alex- 
ORR isecscscen ancceseee s.0> ch OOEDa OS acid Daos. 
Cumberland, at Baltimore..........-- 413@4 50 5 75@6 25 


Clearfield, «‘Derby,’’ “ Kittanning,’’ 
«Sterling,’’ and ‘‘ Eureka,’’ at the 


_ | Lackawanna, 


' Grate, egg and chestnut, 10 co: Indiana Bloc 
, Stove or range.......... 10 00|/Hocking ‘* Brooks”’ 





rices are weak. Nova Scotia coals 
ut the deman‘ is light. Cumber- 
uite freely, but mostly on orders. 


in all tie suena 
are arriving slowly, 
land is arriving 


Pennsylvania and Westmoreland gas coals are also in | 


large receipt. Freights rule a: $1 40@1 50 from Phila- 
delphia, and $1 50@1 60 from Baltimore. 


‘Total receipts for the week—37,493 tons domestic | 


and 791 foreign, against 26,155 tons domestic and 1,015 
foreign for the corresponding week last year. 
receipts since Jan 1, 231,922 tons domestic and 2,669 
tons foreign, against 333,690 tons domestic and 6,694 tons 
foreign for ths tame time last year, and 327,985 tons 
domestic and 10,336 tons foreign for the same time in 
1873.” 
Buffalo, N. Y. June 15, 1875. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 


Prices free on board vessels here are as follows : 
ANTHRACITE. 


F ~1F. 0. B.j Retail, , 











| Afloat. | Vessel. |Deliv d.| 
| sane | $6 20 $7 oo | 
] wee | 670; 700 
cove 6 ts 7 45 
eee | © 40 7 zo 


Very little of any coal is arriving he e at this time, 


and trade is very dull. Freights to Chicago are 5o0c. per 
ton free in and out. Many vessels are laid up, as little 
of any grain is moving. 


Chicago, Tl. June 15, 1875. 


| Specially reported by Messrs. Reno & LiTTLE, Coal Merchants. 


Retail prices per ton of 2000 Ib. delivered to buyer. 
BITUMINOUS, 
Lehigh Lump........ - -$10 75 
Lebigh prepared and car Walnut Hill (W.Va) € so@ ... 
load lots..... . 10 25|Midway (West Va.) 6 50@ ... 
Cannel.... se++ 8 00@ 9 Of 
Blossburg .. 





Wilkes- 
Pittston* 






Barre and 


Wilmington and Illinois. 5 00 
* 75 cents off these prices for car load lots to country deal- 
ers and manufacturers. 


Cincinnati, O. June 15, 1875. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 





Per ton of 2000 Ib. Bush. Ton. 
Youghiogheny, or Pittsburgh, afloat,.........+-g lec. _— 
POMOTOT COBL ccoceccocecsece | ™ coscccece oO NC. — 
Cannel COAL. ..ccre core: ccccessesccccossecescee- 10C. — 
Semi CANNEL wcosscce ccascses dubbAn OOS Sede es gtec. — 

The following are the retail prices delivered : 

Vougioghemy oocccccncecc ccccccccvcesccess: coco C #3 35 
Pomeroy... ee enee cece ceeeesenrenseseeeeeer me Cy 275 
CAaMNel ...- cece cserserecscceccrccscsseseseccssecem= Ce 5 50 
Kanawha Semi Cannel......ceseeeceececcccseee sem Ce 3 35 
Anthracite ...... eee eceee cereesecees eeaeeseceses 9 50@10 
Foundry COKC.ccoccsccee cocccccssesces cece — 
| Coke, hard and sOft.......ccec-cseccesececroees 10, — 


| 


5 65 Youghiogheny, lump....$4 40 | Columbiana 


| Massillon.... 
Hocking Valley...... 


mines, $1 25; at Greenwich, Phil... 4 60 
James River, carbonite, Richmond,Va. eo0e seals 
¥ bituminous, - veces cece 
Retail Prices in New York. 
Anthracite. 

Per 2000 Ib. Grate and Egg. Stove. Chestnut. 
Pittston coal, in yard..........- eee+%0 20 $6 40 $5 60 
*Lackawanna coal, delivered....... 6 75 7¢o 6 25 | 
Wilkes-Barre, bd . 6 50 6 75 6 00 


Lehigh & Locust Mountain, del’d.. 
Schuylkill Red Ash, del'’d 
The Cost of delivering Pittston coal ranges from 4o cts, to 
$1 per ton, according to distance from the yard. 
* Lackawanna grate is quoted 25c. per ton less than egg. 
Bituminous. 
Liverpool House Orrel, delivered, per 
Liverpool House Cannel - ” 


seeecrecce sere 


ton of 2000 Ib....$23 00 
id sees 25 00 


Cleveland, O. June 15, 1875. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
Per ton of 20co Ib. f. 0. b. vessels. 
$3 00 






Youghiogheny, nut...... 3 50 | StripVein & Steubenville 3 30 
Briar Hill, according to Mountain Blossburgh | 
quality........$3 05 t0 4 00 (blacksmith)........... © 


American Cannel Coal 


coneees 3 8S 1 
Co.’s Cannel.......... 4 40 


king 3 35 
Straitsville.. coos 335 

There are no changes to report in the coal market. 
Shipments are 1 ow being made regularly from the pro- 
ducing districts, and the Mahoning country, where the 
strikes were the most effective, is resuming work gradu- 





eeseees 


| ally with new people and with old, 0 it is expected that 


American Sterling ” sees 13 50) 
American Orrel : = ** 15 00@16 00 
Red Bank Cannel = 26 seeee 14 00 
Carbonite - = “© eeeee 12 00 
Cumberland § = ‘$  eeces 9 OO 


Baltimore, Md. June 15, 1875. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
ANTHRACITE. 
Wholesale or Trade Prices per 2240 Ib. 








| 


5 5¢ | of sales at $2 


Wiikes-Barre ‘‘ Lee’’ or ** Diamond,”’ Incars By boats 
Pittston and Piymouth, White ash. at depot. afloat. 
Lump and gteamboat........ccecseeeee oo $5 35 $5 20. 
Broken. ....cecccccecccccssccccsecscecseccs 5 35 5 20 
Egg... we cecccesceces: scecccesece coos § OF 5 50 
Btove..cccccccs+-cocce-cecsecrsecccseesss-+ 5 80 5 65 

Shamokin, (red or white ash), and “ Bos- 
ton,’ freeburning white ash, 
EQQ ..cccccccccccccccsccccccccssce sveseeee 5 65 
BtOVE .coccccccvcvecece eoscccsscsseceveres 5 80 


the whole p:oducing region will soon be at work, and 
that the trade will soou be brought back to a basis 
which can be relied upon for a season's work, and that 
the sales will go along in the old-fashioned way. 

This state of affairs spplies particularly to coals han- 
died for mercantile purposes. Furnace and rolling -mill 
men, who have interests in coal banks, and who pru.pose 
to mine coal for their own purposes, have an abundance 
of labor, but not at Union prices. Still they do not 
seem to be without help, and but tor the tyranny which 
is exercised over them by the officers who have been 
chosen to represent the Union, miners enough could be 
found every day to ‘‘go in” and do all the work required. 
— Manufacturing and Trade Review. 

Connellsville. June 15, 1875. 


Busines: during last week has improved somewhat on 
the previous report. The increase of shipments over 
the P. W. and B. Railroad, was 120 cars. 
improvement in prices, but coke is fiim at last week’s 
quotations, with a tendency to improvement. We hear 
on the yard, aud $3@$3 per ton on 


5 65 | cars. T he feeling among operators 1s hopeful. 


Total | 


Briar Hill and Erie 7 50@ .... | 


There is little | 





[JUNE 19, 1875. 





June 15, 1875. 


| Specially reported by Messrs. Ronrnson & Keyrs, Dealers in 
all kinds of coal. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Per ton of 2000 Ib. 












Lehigh Lump, per ton.$10 50 | Blossburg......sessse0e 8 50° 
Lehigh ‘* prep.sizes. 10 oo | Briar Hill... .- 75¢ 
Wilkes-Barre, Grate and Willow Bank. - 70 
Egg...se--ccccccccces 9 OO | EVi€..ccccccccccccrcseee J 50 
| Wilkes-Barre, Stove and Massillon,....sceeseeee 7 00 
eee ee 
Erie, Pa. June 15, 1875. 


Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
| Wholesale, per ton of 2000 1b. Bituminous f. o. b. 
| Briar Hill lump.........$4 cc—Beaver lump... .....+++-$4 00 
| Indianapolis, Ind. June 15, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. Cops & BRANHAM. 
Wholesale on board cars, and retail delivered to consumers. 
| Per ton of 2000 lb., bushel of 70 Ib. 
BITUMINOUS. 
| Sand Creek, per ton..... $3 25 | Peytona cannel. per ton. 7 
White River, ‘ ++» 3 00] Indiana Cannel........ 
| Brazil Block, “  ...... 2 65 | Hocking Valley.....c.0. 4 
| Highland, grate, ‘ 2 60| Youghiogheny...... 


255 
sa. 
25, 
4735: 








seeree see 






| Block Nut, per car...18 oo | Blossburg (smithing)... 6 50 

| Highland * «42.18 00 | Piedmont $s coves 6 50+ 

| Block Slack " -.-17 co| Gas coke, per bushel..... 10, 
ANTHRACITE (Lackawanna and Wilkes-Barre.) 

| Grate... eoccccccce Ss 50 | Chestnut...cccccocrseoe 8 40 

| Egg..cce. ecooee O50) Bb008. onc ceceses coscoce 8 OS 


| Owing to the Miner’s strike there is no Lehigh coal in this; 
| market. 
Retail, per bushel, delivered. 








Sand Creek .........-.... 15¢. | Block Nut, steam......... 8 
White River.... ...00 .. 14 * MOOK, “ seessscee 7 
| Brazil Block .... ..00..0.--14 Peytona Cannel..........28) 
| Highland grate....... ....14 Indiana “ ove ce Bh 

Block Nut, domestic use 12 Youghiogheny. 0000220 
| Highland Nut, ‘ * 20 Blossburg..ecce.scoccecee+ 20: 
| “ « §6steam .... $ PicAMONt,...ccccceecsece+26 


GAS COKE (measured.) 
OR nosis eeccncs o58SC: } LAM sceccksicvescecccscec3RBn 
ANTHRACITE, 
All sizes (Wilkes-Barre and Lackawanna), $10 per ton. 


Louisville, Ky. June 15, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. ByRNE & SPEED. 
The following are our retail prices : 
| Pittsburgh, per lead of Kentucky lump, per load ..... 


| 
| 
| 











| 1900 1D .....0.4- «-.. $3 00] Kentucky nut, per load.. ..... 
| Screened Raymond City. 2 75 - Slack, ‘ ee eee 
| Pine Hill.... .-.......2. 2 75 | City-made Coke, per bus. ..... 
| Buckeye Cannel.......-. 5 oc | Pittsburgh, whsale, “ cose 
| Peytona © sescereee § 50| Kentucky on cars, at 

| Nut and Slack.........+. 2 25] wholesale per bushel.. ..... 
| Pine Hill nut.......... 2 25| Anth., per ton, $10 to €10 50, 





| Milwaukee, Wis. June 15, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. R. P. ELMorE & Co. — 
Retail price per ton of zcoo Ib, 

| Lehigh Lump..........$10 oe | Scranton....-..-....0000$9 50° 
| Lehigh Prepared....... 10 s¢ | Briar Hill, select. 
| Lackawanna ... 9 se] Blossburgh.. ... 
| Pittston.... . 9 50 | Pittsburgh ...... .seee.s 7 00 


| New Orleans, La. June 15, 1875. 


Our market is at a stand still for the present ; holders 
of Cval having advanced their rates on account of the 


| 
} 
| 





eeccese e. 8 co: 





-eeee eee 


oo | S!im chances for water, w.ilst purchasers ans in the 
oo | ‘irection of their interests, have conclude 


| 2 to wait a 
little while longer for the June rise, before laying in their 
| supplies. A week or two wi'l decide, when, if we bave 
no water above, prices here will take a swoop upwards.. 
| We quote: 








Pittsburgh coal, retail, per Dbl .....csecescececeseresee 650. 
| “ i ee ee 4cc. 
| ss steamboats, per box...... ese §0Ce 
| ~ to manufacturers, per bbl.. tessecee 6cC.. 
“ shipments, per hhd...........00205 -- $6.00 
| Anthracite, wholesale, per tON......scececccccccccccccce NONE. 
| “ retail, “8 peeecececccenne seseesecee $12 £0. 


PAI NIN Ce Rel, HO0 WE conc nescccccnsssencnsesscscecnce gee. 
| Scotch as “6 seer cereeencccccressceseeeserses $I C@ 
Pittsburgh, Pa, June 15, 1875. 
| Per ton of 2coc 1b. and Bushel of 76 Ib. 
Youghiogheny coal, ton, $2 oo | Pittsburgh retail deliv’d. 
| ss coke, “¢ 2 & per bushel... o@icc. 
** 2 50| Anth’cite on cars Lehigh $7 75 
| ; - coke $2 25@2 75 - *s Wiilkes- 
Pittsburgh coal... 1 85 Barre .....-cc0.ss00.0- 6 75 
| Twenty-five to fifty cents per ton additional for delivery. ~ 
The American Manufacturer of June 16 says: 
**CoaL.—Our «val men have been disappointed thus 
| far in ~~ to a June rise, but they have not given it 
| up yet; there were some heavy rains doring the past 
| week, but not enough to bring about the much desired 
| result. As stated in our last review, there is a large 
| amount of coal ready to move as soon as there is water, 
| and our merchants are anxious to get it out, to get it to 
Cincinnati, Louisville and other points where it can be 
disposed of. Prices are nominally unchanged, and may be 
quoted, delivered loaded in barges at bridge, at 5}@s3 
| cents per bushel for lump, and about 3%@4j cents for 
/nut coal. In sellers’ barges. with the privilege of using 
| them, the cost would of course be greater, say 3 to 4 
, a cent per bushel. The stock of coal in the Cincinnati 
| and Louisville markets afloat is reported light. 
‘“‘CokE.—The coke trade continues fairly active, all 
| that can reasonably be expected, and better, if we mis- 
take not, than it was this time last year; the consumfp- 
| tion is evidently increasing, which is owing to i's being 
substituted in place of coal by many of the pig iron fur- 
naceg, it having been demonstrated taat in addition to 
working a better quality of iron, the cost is but little, if 
| any, greater than that ofcoal. If thisis correct we ma: 
look for an increased consumption from this onwar 
| aud the outlook therefore is more encouraging. Prices 
| unchanged ; we continue to quote at $2 75@$3 per ton. 
deliverable free on cars in Pit sburgh.” : 


San Francisco. 
From the Commercial Herald of June 3, 1875. 


Imports from January 1st to Junt rst: 


| Anthracite tons ........ 6,159 | English, tons te cere ee 2e2T,909 
| Australian, tons........37,578 Vancouver Island, tons, ,25,866 


Connellsville coal, 











June 19; 1875:] 





Coos Bay, tons........++15,332 
Cumberland, tons...... 5,039 | Seattle, toms ...........18,552 
Mt. Diablo, tons (4 mos) 54,612 | Bellingham Bay, tons... 4 240 
The ship Helicon from New York is at hand with 411 
casks Cumberland ; Cape Cormorin from Newcastle (N. 
8. W.) brought 1,600 tons Wallsend, wh‘chis reported sold 
upon terms withheld. From the North we have the Har- 
vest Home, with 978 tons Seattle : the Harrison, with 525 
tons Renton, from Coos Bay, the Eastport, with 350 tons ; 
besides a fleet of small schooners with same ; the Welling- 
ton, 840 tons from Br. Columbia; W. H. Meyer, 375 tons 
Seattle: the Lovett Peacock, 450 tons same. The cargo 
price of Seattle to the trade is $9.25. The Oregonian has 
of late been publishing some items respecting the Coal 
supply of the Pacific Coast, from which we compile a few 
items: ‘The Nanaimo coal beds on Vancouver’s Island 
have the precedence in time and value and convenience 
to market. The company now furnish at the ships about 
300 tons per day from the old bed, which is three miles 
from the harbor and 1,200 feet ——- They have found 
a new large vein, half a mile from the bay, at a depth of 
170 feet, of equally choice coal. They propose to put 500 
tons per day into the shutes when this vein is fairly 
opened. This coalis contracted to the shipper at $5.25, 
delivered in the shute. Coming southward, there is 
next the Bellingham Bay mine which is taking out 100 
tons daily, and the present vein is expecied to last four 
years ; but another vein lies near, which perhaps will be 
opened sooner. The Skagit mine, also in Washington 
Territory, has only been opened for twenty feet, simply 
for testingitsvalue. ‘The mines around Seatt'e are turn- 
~ out from 200 to 400 tons daily, und this can be in- 
definitely increased with better means of transportation 
to tide water. The Renton coal mine, opened near the 
Black River, turns out 50 tons of pretty good steam and 
domestic coal. The Talbot mine is just opened near the 
Renton, and its tests prove good for steam and for domes- 
ti: use. The Clymer, or New Seattle mine, 13 just opened 
and tested, near the Talbot, with similar resuits. The 
Coos Bay coal fields of Oregon are rapidly beiug develo>- 
ed, ana coal of le:scr commercial value is constantly 
being discovered in other sections of that State. The 
new mines of Puyallup. 28 miles from 'Taccma, are also 
developing the existence of a large area of coal, and a 
project is on foot for constructing a narrow-gauge rail- 
road to bring the coal into market. This coal is free 
from sulphur trace, cokes well, gives abundant gas, 
proves equal to Cumberland for the blacksmith’s forge, 
and superior for steal welding. Its vein casings are light 
fireproof sandstone, giving signs: f belonging to the older 
and better coalmeasures Veinscf anthracite have been 
discovered in the same region. ‘The quality of the coal 
of this locality is equal to the Nanaimo, and it promises 
to te superior for blast purposes. The Tenino and Skoo- 
kum Chuck coals, on the line ef the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, are rather lighter and more sulphurous than 
those of Seattle. The same veins extend along the foot- 
hills of the Cascades in Oregon. ‘They have been found 
about txelve miles east of Aurora, and in the Calapooia 
Mountains, andat Coos Bay. Doubtless the coal supply 
in quantity and quality, of our North-west coast will 
equal all the demands for centuries to come. Exper- 
iments made with the c-al from ihe new mines at 'Taco- 
ma uave resulted satisfactorily to those intereste?. The 
coal bears a s:rong resemblance to the famous Cumber- 
land, so necessary among workers iniron. Reports from 
two of the local foundries that have used it say that it 
cokes quite as well and gives nearly tbe same amount of 
heat. A chemical analysis shows that it contains 1.40 
per cent. sulphur. The best English coal .go per cent. 
sulphur. There are vast deposits at Tacoma, and it is 
likely that the quality will improve as the mines are 
opened up.” 

The market is bare of Anthracite, which is 
now much called for. Pittston may be nominall 
quoted at $20; Lehigh, $25@$28 in lots; Cumberland, 
on the contrary, is quite plentiful, quotable at $18@$20, 
in bulk andcasks. Australian continues in liberal stock, 
the dealers carrying large supplies. Cargo parcels of 
Sydney and Wallsend may be quoted at $9@$9.50. We 
quote Bellingham Bay at $8.50; Coos Bay, $10; Califor- 
nia Mt. Diablo Steam, $6.25@$8.25 for fine and coarse 
respectively. Cargoes of Scotch and English Steam to 
arrive may be quoted at $950. West Hartly at the 
moment is scarce. The Mcleod, 69 days from Sydney, 
brings 946 tons: andthe Sierra Nevada, from Newcastle 
(N. 8. W.), goo tons Coal and 134 tons Coke, The bark 
J. B. Bell, is just at hand with 1,209 tons Seattle. The 
market at the close shows increased firmness ; $9.50 of- 
fered for spot cargoes of Wal send. 


Toledo, Ohio. June 15, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. GosLinE & BARBOUR. 


Rocky Mountain, tons.. 22 





Per ton of 2coo Ib. on cars. 
Hocking Valley........-.$3 40 | Massillom ....++.+s++eee+ 4 20 
Straitsville....-......... 3 40} Youghiogheny..... ...+. 5 00 
Shawnee..... cores cesses 3 40] Blossburg.......eeeeeees 7 50 
NUt. .crecccecece 2 Cumberland.......se.00+ 7 50 
Briar Hill.............+. 5 50| Connellsville coke....... 7 00 
ANTHRACITE. 





Grate, screened.......+-$7 75 | Stove, screened. ...-....§8 25 
Egg, ” ecossccee 7:75) Chestnut “ = seoeseces 7 75 
Lehigh Lump.......----- 9 50 ; ; 

40 cents to $1 per ton additional for delivery at retail. 


Halifax, N.S. June 14, 1875. 


There is ro alteration in the prices of Coal since our 
last advice. Freights continuing much the same. 
Prices per ton of 2240 lb, in gold. 
Sydney (old mines)......$4 00 | Little Glace Bay..cccccce 3 50 
GOWTie ....++ee00es + 3 50| Blockhouse..... soccece oo 395 
Victoria.... .ee.e. eeeeee 3 50 | Albion (at Railroad)...... 4 00 
Montreal. June 15, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. ROBERT C. Apams & Co. 
Wholesale per ton of 2240 lb. 
Scotch Steam ..........+.$5 50] Cape Breton Steam..... $4 50 
Pictou ‘5  ceccee cesseeS CO | Newcastle Smiths,....... 7 co 
Anthracite at retail, per 2000 Ib., delivered. 
Egg@..cecccccces coceseeee$7 _— sees epeeeres 7 00 
BtOVC ceccccccsecseesssseos 7 75 
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Rates of Transportation on Anthracite 
Coal to Tide Ports. 
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To ¢ Newark, N.J., via Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey... ..... -- 
} Maveh Chunk, Pa., via Central 
Railroad of N. J 
+ ROME BD sic cce-cceccses 
¢ Elizabethp’t, Port Johnston, Ho-! 
boken and South Amboy, N. J., 
shipping and wharfage 35c. add.'2 47 
High Bridge, N. J........-. ceecwstae an 
Somerville and Raritan, N. J....,2 80 
Elizabeth, Cranford, Westfield & 
Elizabethport, for consumption, 
{ Jersey City, N.J., and New York, 
via Morris Canal .....< ccccecces 
Andover, via Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western RR....... 
§ Trenton, Somerset Junction and 
Greensburg, via P. RR. Belvi- 
dere Division eecenece 
Trenton, for shipment, including 
shipping and wharfage ... 12. 11 
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* Rates on line coal from Hazleton are 1oc. per ton above | 


these figures. 


¢The cost of unloading is to be added to these rates. No 


charge less than 4c. per ton will be made for any distance. 
Tolls from Mauch Chunk to Phillipsburg for way points will 
be $11 15 per ton. 

§ Twenty cents per ton less when five cars at a time to one 
party. Provided that where the reduction makes the rate ¢r 
a ton, or less, the rate will be ¢r. 

{ 20 cents per ton additional for transferring coal from boat 
te boat, and 30 cents per ton for reshipment of same from 
wharves. 

Erie Canal. 

per 22;0 lb. 
o cece vecceecescee7 5Ce 
Rochester ..cevcccccccescecves JOC. 
OSWELO..ocee 


Hoboken to Puffuio.,.... 


“ 65¢ 
«02. 630- 

The abuve rates are exclusive of harbor towing, trimming, 
unloading anil tolle. 


Delaware and Raritan Canal. 


Per 2240 lb. Cargoes to exceed r1o tons. 
From Fairmount to New York, towing limits with 


Per tog of 2240 Ib. 


| 
| 
































3 sad 
= $34 
2 ang 
| 8; |283. 
Ports. | £6 iSage 
| #2 [Rens 
og {o7o2 
| Bs |8254 
5O® |Z522 
BO mace 
Augusta, Me...........0- eerccccscccccescs see 
DED oe 6 WesececcitStccseseesseoccencs© aos 
DEIEEY, MAG ison ccc cccccccccaccndcares - 
Bangor, Me.......... Sees eeseeesccoose o© 
Bath, Me.... pb CR RCRNO TKO Rem eK He 1 80 
Baltimore .......... SHRCH NSEC CCR SS SSeS eee ae 
Boston, Mass ......-++0. oe ce-ecerceesecees 175 . 
CRMs civrcce <cicsaweewdecc secures I 50 _ 
MEMINTE, Cb onc cecieivccc cevcssticceccceccece owee Ss 
rT re wie nisi = 
RIN ic ccccccciciess:000 cocccessosee aes 1 60 on 
Fast Cambridge ...........++0+ abcd athe niece o 
Fail River ....ccccccccsccccsccs coccccces: 1 50 c 
Hackensack, ........++ roe seeewucseae annie or 
Hartford ...6.cscce seteinEakccesgbewnswaey anaic > 
Hoboken......esceceresscccces . I 30 ® 
PM ohc.ccod cs ccnsreceesenes 1 60 > 
Jersey City...... wmekee wie 1 30 ~ 
Middletown. ........+ C0SS6 BC Oce Ree eeeeen += owes a 
erreur oe tee a 2 
MOE cccccccesecccscserse. covcss anewwees ante a 
New Bedford...... weuedeen hanteheavnonems 1 50 c 
Newburyport......ccsscerce. cocccescees z 85 - 
New Haven..... Skin ina emnwnnels anaes wal 1 50 ° 
New LOndOn.... cerecesecsscccccccccsccecs I 50 £ 
Newport..... @ cccenccecccecccsessesccece a 1 50 s 
*New York.....00. seeeeee eeeeee seececcces 1 40 3 
Norfolk, Va..... 75 3 
Norwalk... are 
Norwich... 1 70 2 
Pawtucket...... . “ o 
Philadelphia ........--- 85 _ 
Portland......ccece ee 1 70 o 
Portsmouth, N. H...e.es scence seen eeeeene 1 85 7 
IIA. canecavierwcensece eeehaewies I 50 o 
Petersburg, Va@...-...--.se00- eecccccecces sees of 
Richmond, VEeese. ce rcesccocccescecvccees go n 
Rockport. ... cccccecccccccccscccsccccccces aeae ® 
Sace..ccccee-soee Sckend sears egnedegcacea neue = 
Sag Harbor.....eeseereeee Wee Cesesenenses ae % 
Salem ......-0000- ; es 175 m 
Savannah, Ga... ee we sane 
Stamford... ...ccccc-cccccccccees h gaa 
Stcmington ......cccecerecsccseccece coves adh 
Taunton..... ere cccccccpcccescsceccccccces want 
Trenton, N. J. ..... -ccccccccvccescccces ees abe 
Warren, R. ied cLektond iaaeaanmel ecbiiis 
Washington ...e-eececccccescccecrencesees aane 
Wareham ....--seeccres coeeeecceee soveee 75 
Wilmington, Del .......eseeeeeeeeeenseeeee 85 


* The rate by barge to this } oint is $1 55. 


~ | South Staffordshire.—The t ade of this distric: has be n 


nin 53d st. 59¢. | 
‘© Port Richmond * a“ “ “ “s 53C. 
o i ‘é “ Semi-bituminous coal, 63c. 
“* Philadelphia “s Cumberland - 6 Fe 
‘“* Greenwich 6 Bituminous “646 
Freights. 





THE BRITISH COAL AND IRON TRADES. 


May 29, 1875. 
North of England. - The demand for coal has not been 
| quite s0 good, but most of the collieries have been well 
|employed. ‘Ihere has been a very good foreign demand. 
| Gas coals are being bought by southern and local gas 
| companies, at 7/ 9d.@o/ 6d. at the pits Coke is quoted 
| at 14/@16/, and special brands at 17/@17/ 6d. at the ovens, 
| The « emand for iron has somewhat fallen off, which was 
caused by heavy failures in the iron trade, and the near 
approach in values of Scotch and North of Englandirons. 
Tae general opinion appears to be that prices will recede 
| still further, and considerable iron is being sold for 
| future delivery based upon this opinion. No. 3 pig iron 
j is quoted at 55/ and No 4, 53/61., net cash and prompt 
delivery. There is a very fair amount of business doing 
| in the finished iron trade, but the profits are very light 
| and in some cascs it is said losses are being sustained. 
— bars are quoted at £8, and heavy rails at £7 
| Barrow-in-Furness.—There has been a falling off in 
the demand for all descriptions of Bessemer steel. The 
output of the furnaces is being restricted, and several 
| of them damped down. ‘The following are the quota- 
. ms, oe oe are inclined to weakness: No 1 
e semer pig, £4 5/; No. 2 2/6d.; No. : 
No. 3 hennin L4 Sly » £4 , & £45 and 

Yorkshire and Derbyshire.—There i+ considerable fall- 
ing off in the demand for coal, and even the fo:cign 
shipments aren t up to the usual avera e of the se: son. 
| It 13 a rare case where a colliery is working full time, 

and many arc only working three and four days a week. 
Stocks are accumulating, and prices are by no means 
firm. Silkstones can be bouzht at 12/6d @13)/, and best 
Barn ley softs at about 11/ per ton. The iron works of 
this district are well employed, with a falling off in the 
dema: d for rails. At Shefiield, the Bessemer works are 
turning out more material than for some time past. Cast 
stee: 1s in slightly better request. 

Manchester.—There is a fair amount 6f business doing 
in thi; district. House coals are rather quiet, and stocks 
are accumulating, but so far, they are compara ively 
light, not being near so great as at this time lust year. 
Prices are without mate:ial change. The depression in 
the iron t ade is increasing, and an vneasy fecling has 
been created by the recent failures, which it is feared 
| may be followed by further embarassments. Nominally 

makers’ prices «f pig iron are unchanged, but there is a 
disposition among middlemen to get hold of orders at 
| almost any price, and there is generally a weaker tone 
| to the market. 1 nished iron prices remain tole: ably 
| steady. Ordinary bers are quoted »t £8 10/@£8 12/6d. 
‘per ton ‘the works, however, a:e only very moderate} 

employed, with but little new bus ness coming to hand 








| much disturbed by the late failures in the iron tiade 
| although not directly affected. Prices continue about 
| as heretofore, and are as follows : Common cinder pigs 
£3043 5/; medium mixed cinder and mine, £3 17/ 6d.; 
est native all-mine pig, £5@45 10/; Lilleshall cold- 
| blast. pig, £6 1o/ per ton. The number of furnaces 
blowing is 80, or an increase of one since last week. 
There is a very good demand for sheets, but with this 
exception finished iron is inclined to weakness, common 
unmarked bars being offered at £8 7/6d., or a decline of 
| 2/ 6d. since last week. The coal trade is quiet with con- 
siderable underselling among the sma'l cdal owners. 
Monmouthshire and South Wales.—The strike ig {uli 
ended and the men all axious to resume work at a ed 
duction of 1244 per cent , which isthe rate agreed upon 
The collieries, furnaces and rolling mills are being put 
| in working crder us fast as possible, and work will ver 
soon be resumed, although it is very doubtful if steady 
employment can be given for a long time, as trade has 
been diverted and orders are not coming to handin urcat 
abundance. Some of the shipping ports are doing a 
good business in coal under low rates of freight, but it 
\is anticipated that stocks will soon accumulate and 
rices be reduced. Rails are without change in price 
ut sl ghtly improved in demand. . - 
Scotland—Contrary to expectation, there has been an- 
other very considerable decline in the prices of warrants 
induced partially, it .s believed, by disquicting rumors 
regarding «nticipated failures in London. The market 
has been very dull during the entire week, and business 
| extremely hmited. Tuesday’s market was exceedingh 
sluggish, a few sales having been affected in the morn. 
| ing at 58/., with a slight improvement in the afternoon 
| to 58j9d. Four years have elapsed since prices were go 
low as they are at this moment. Warrants were gelli 
| in the summer of 1873 at close upon 50). more than the 
| present rates ; and twelve months ago they were 25/ 
|higher. If an average of the last twenty years were 
| taken, it would be found that the prices current just now 
| are most remarkably and exceptionally low. There are 
| still hopes, however, that things are getting to their 
| worst, when they will begin to mend, and this impression 
| is strengthened by the revival of the malleable trade 
| The principal makers’ brands have also fallen in value 
| since last week in nearly equal proportion wi 





: - t 
— ome — - follows :—G. m. b. 2 oa 
| No. 1, 61/.; No. 3, 59/; Gartsherrie, 66/64. 6d: 
| Celtaees, G66k” ‘tad God; Gemiedicn ae 


; summerlee 
| 63/; Langloan, 65/6d. and 62/6d.; Carnbroe, 68/ and 


64) 
| 61/; Monkland, 62/ and S0/; Clyde, 62/6d. cma oot 
| Govan, at Broomi law, 62/ and 60/; Calder, at Port. 


| Dundas, 68/ and 63/; Glengarnock, at Ardro 

| and 62] ; Eglington, 61/ ana 59/; Dalmellin aan ey 
jand s9/ ; Carron, at Grangemouth, 70/; Shotts at 
| Leith, 66/6d, and 63/.; Kinneil, at Bo’ness, 6s/ and 62] 
| The shipments of pig iron from Scotch poris duri g the 
| week ending 2gth ult,, amounted to 9,768 tozs, showin 

| en increase of 2,752 tons over those of the correspondin 

| week of 1874. ‘he imports of Middlesbrough pigs a 
Grangemouth for the week were 2,700 tons, an increase 
of 750 as compared with those of the corresponding week 


oe 


| 
| 
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of last year. The coal trad is duller than for several | mand being confined to small lots for immediate con- 
werks past, the demand having slackened with the ad-| sumption. We quote: 


vent of fine weather. The prices of smithy coals are 
maintained, as the better qualities of that class are at 
present rather scarce, but splint and Wishaw main are 


easier in price, other sorts being unchinged. The con- | 


tinual decline in the prices of co:l and iron has left the 
miners no hope of bettering their present condition of 
poverty occasioned by the very small wages they are re- 
ceiving, and the short time they are compelled to work 
on account of a superabundance of bende in the pits. 
In these circumstances many of the younger men are 
thinking of emigrating, and numbers have actually set 
sail for other countries, while others are leaving the 
mines, and seeking other kinds of employment. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





New York, 
Fripay EveninG, June 18, 1875. 


American Pig.—There is no change observable in | gparcoal 


| 


j 
j 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the demand for this article, and prices continue, as for | 


some time past, quite nominal. The Lehigh furnace 
companies expect to be receiving an abundance of Le- 
high coal soon, which will enable them to make a better 
and cheaper iron. We quote $26@28 for No. 1 foundry; 
$24@26 for No. 2; avd $22@25 for forge. 

Scotch Pig.—The steamship companies have com- 


bined and a‘vanced the rate of freight from Scotland to | 


this port, from about 3/ 6d. to 12/ 6d. per ton, and on 
the strength of which, the holders in this market be- | 
came temporarily more firm in their prices ; but, under 
advices of additional heavy failures in London, and in 
the absence of an important Cemand, it is impossible 


to see that they are, at this writing, more firm than at} No, 1 Lake Superior (charcoal) . 


the date of our last. The latest cable advices quote the 
Glasgow market about 1/ lower ihan last week. We note 
sales aggregating about roo ions of Eglinton at $30. 
We quote Eglinton at $29@30; Glengarnock, $31@32; 
Coltness, $32. 

Rails.—There continue to be some inquiries for rails | 
in this market, but we learn of no transaction. 
sale or two are reported to have been made by Pennsyl- 
vania mills, the particulars of which we did not learn. 
We quote iron at mills at $48@$50, and steel, $70@7s. 

Old Rails.—We are reported two small sales. There 
are some inquiries in the market that will probably re- 
sult in business. We quote at $26 50@$27. 

Scrap.—We do not learn of any transactions having 
taken place during the week. We quote at $31@$33 
with a drooping tendency. 


Boston. June 12, 1875. 


Pig remains in a very listless condition, with the 
market in buyers’ favor. There have been no receipts | 
here for the past two weeks, but letters from New York | 
offer to foundry men a miscellaneous line of warranted 
No. 1 at from $1 to $1 50 delivered here under our quota- | 
tions. ‘hese values propose sales on thirty days’ time 
from date of landing; the buyer’s not3 to be given. 
These offers, while in no sense breaking the market, have | 
a tendency to discourage buyers, giving them the im- 
pression that some of the large-t holders in New York 
and elsewhere must be anticipating serious embarrass- 
ments about stock-taking time. One or two lots of hyp- 
othecated iron controlled by Poston pariies may yet | 
feel thisinfluence. The note shavers of State and Devon- 
shire streets consider $18 to $20 a prime margin for ad- 
vances. This fact is hardly an index of market prices, | 
but is given as of interest to foundry men. 

Bar continues to have a small steady jobbing business 
on odd and regular assortments at $69@$53. A good 
deal of gossip has been occasioned by the action of one 
hous? which for a day or two secured the business of sev- 
eral of our largest machivists at prices varying (‘so 
understood”) at from $54 50 to $58. The sale appeared to 
be a clearing out; the asso: tment was not especially large, 
while buyers report they bought because the prices 
and sizes “were handy to have in the house.” In 
common iron the market is stagnant, and quotations } 
nominally from $54@$56. _ 

Steel is having a slightly improved inquiry for machin- 
ery and small tool. The demend for sheet for boiler 
and fire-box purposes is moderate. We quote American 
tool 15@154c ; American machinery 9}@roc; do. cash 
tires 83@12\c ; Sweet’s Excelsior Tire, 7@7jc ; English 
Tool 16@17¢. , , 

Copper is very dull and prices are quite easy at the de- 





| 
| 


| No. 





| New Rails at mill... 


| inside figures. 


cline noticed last week We quote 22%4@23¢ for spot; . 


New sheathing 30c ; Bolts and Braziers 31c ; Yellow metal 

Bolts 28@29c. : 
Lead is dull and firm. We quote domestic 6c.; Foreign 

6jc.; Antimony is without request, and — at 12¢c. gold 
er pound; Sheet and Pipe g$c. c’y.; ‘1 in-Lined Pipe 16jc.; 
ar Lead o}c., less usual trade or 10 per cent. discount. 








CHARCOAL. 
Hanging Rock, No. 1, Foundry..... ..... $28 co@29 co—4 MOB 
= DOB, ** sncsdd+eneee 26 00@27 00o—4 moe | 
“ DAE. dvaseapeuee sees 25 00@25 co—4 m8 
Tennesse No 1, Foundry.......00+ seoee 27 00428 co—4 MOza | 
Tenuessee. No. 2 se evvccccce sees 26 00@27 co—4 MOS 
“ a seresecessseeee 25 00@26 Or—4 M05 | 
Miseouri, No. 1, Foundry.... .......secee soos @ ooos——4 MIOE 
STONE COAL 
Ohio No, 1, Foundry.......0..+ +. 26 00@27 co—4 M08 | 
“© No, 2, - ° ++ 25 00@26 co—4 mos 
Ohio Mill.......-. Seevece sese, 25 CO@ ....—4 MOB 
Misscuri, No. 1, Foundry... sees ¢ « 28 C0O@29 0Co—4 MOB 
ss No. 2, st seeeeecseeee -2. 27 00@28 CO—4 MOS 


“ 





PR eunnvevkeese.s, onenene +2 + 20 00@27 0o—4 MOB 
CAR-WHEEL. 

Hanging ROCK, C. Be. .sesereeserereee rene 45 ov@ 0 vo—4 MOB 
Tennessee < eerecerrerecesecs 35 00@40 0o—4 Mos 
| Missouri - seeeeeeerecesees 35 0O@4O CO—4 M105 | 
Alabama Se ceseeresseesees 35 COM 0O—4 MOB 
BLOOMS, 

seeeee eeeweccsescescseesceeses 75 00O@ 85 co—cash 
Uast...vcccccee 75¢.@1 oo —cash 


Wrought ....02.. 1 25@1 50—cash 


June 15, 1875. 


dealers iu 
Quotations are as follows : 


+2 0+ $46 CO@ wae. 


Chicago. 


Specia'ly reported by Messrs. Rocrns & Co.. 
Scotch and American pig ivon. 


St COD 5 s0sovccecneees c0sessuncenens 






Specially reported by Messrs. C. E. binGaam & Co., dealers 
A sms]l | {2 pig iron and iron ore ; 


We do not hear of any transactions in pig iron beyond 
the ordmary foundry demand, and sales seem mainly 


| confined to every-day requirements. — Manufacturing | 
| and Trade Review, 


No. 1, Lake Superior Charcoal...... scccccscccesess 33 00@... 
No. 2, a sig seeececccsceseccecees JI SO@see. 
No. 3, » = seve cecccscccecsesess 32 OOM... 
| No 4, os * core ce cocceccccoces e+ 33 00@.... 
hios. 5 and 6 " eesececccsecccccesecs 34 COM... 
No. 1, Bituminous founArY......eeseeeeseresececes 29 OM ve. 
No. 2, - “ ecceccccccccccsccccccces 27 CODeee, | 
| No. x. es Gray Forge. ..ccccecces eocccccee 26 COD... 
American Scotch, No, 1, Cherry Valley....... erccce 32 CODsec. 
“ ae Cccceccercoce coos 27 50M@.c0. | 
| No. 1, Massillon.... eo ccccccce cose cece eeeses 31 00@.... 
B—1, tt ae eeeeeecees ese see se eeereceesseee 29 OOM.ae. 
No. 2, tot conn ccscoscce eee 


seececeeces 27 CODM.ns6 
June 15, 1875. 


broker and dealer in 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


Specially reported by. NELSON KInGMaN, 
pig iron, etc. 
Trade very dull at p.i 





Old Rails 28 00@30 00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal 29 00@32 co—4 mos 


Pig No. 1 foundry 
= 27 00@30 co—4 Mos 


“ “ ‘« Mill......... 25 00@28 co—4 mos 
Car Wheel C. B...cccccceeccoee seeecesees 45 00@50 0o—4 MOS 
STONE COAL. 


Indiana No. 1 Foundry pig Red Short. 
“ 2 a7 ‘ 


“ 


30 00@33 co—4 mos 
28 00@30 co—4 mos 
eeee@ 2.2.4 MOS 
--@ ....—4 Mos 


“ee 1 Forge ‘e oo 
“ “ “ se 


: Ohio No. 1 Foundry pig Cold Short....... 28 oo@30 oo—4 m08 | 
ee ee tere cereesercesees 26 00G@29 0O—4 WON 
ss BRU wcnswncs. oseeecnees 00.00 25 00@2z8 co—4 mos 
ss No. 1 Founary, Neutral....... 30 0 @34 co—4 M08 
“ee No. 2 “ 


+ 28 00@30 co—4 mos 
2°35C-— 3 mos 
544C-—3 MOs 
+4 CG—35 mos 
++. 6 C.—3 mos 
cent....—cath. 
- eees—Cash. 


Mercbant Bar 
rst quality C. H. No. 1 Boiler Plates, per Ib 
rst ** Com, Sheet, for No. 24, W.G.** .. 
iat Charcoal Sheet “ “ oF . wens 
Best Bloom Galvanized Sheet, discount 20 per 
adquality - = = 30 
f. o. b. in Indianapolis, 
Louisville, June 15, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs, GEorGE H. Hutt & Co. 


The market continues dull, with a strong tendency to 






“ 


true state of values is not tested. The usual time, 4 


‘months, is allowed on the quotations below. 


HOT BLASi—CHARCOAL. 


No, 1 foundry, from Hanging Rock Ores......... $28 00@29 00 
No. 2 s oe - seeresees 26 00@27 00 
| No. 1, Mill, from = —o 24 00@25 00 


| No. 1, Mill, trom 


Spelter is cheap and quiet. The Combination quote | 


$7 25 currency 30 days, or $7 15 currency prompt cash. 
Silesian is quiet, quoting nominally $7 30 gold. 


| No. 1, Mill, 


Tin is easy, business being exceedingly slack. Plates | 


ar> quiet. We quote Straits 20; Banca 24}; Refined 
English rojec. gold. Plates are active ; We quote Char- 
coal L. C+, $9 s0@10; Coke $7 75@8 ; and Terne at $8 50 | 


@11 gold.— Commercial Herald, 


Cincinnati, June 15, 1875. 


Specially reported by Messrs. TRaBER & AUBERY, comminsicr | 
gaorchants for the sale of pig i:on, blooms, ore, etc. j 


Pig Iron has been dull during the past week, the de- 


No. 1, foundry, from Alabama, Georgia and Ten- 
OD BROKE inns in s05sceebecendsdeenenoieess 
No. 2, foundry, from Ala., Geo’a and Tenn. ores 


“ “ “ 


26 00@27 oo 
25 00@26 oo 
24 00@25 00 


26 ooff 27 00 
25 00@ 26 oo 


oe “ 


HOT BLAST—8TONE COAL AND COKE, 
No, 1, foundry, from Hanging Rock oree. 
No. 2. “ec ry “ “ ae 





“es “ Ty “e 


seeesees 23 OvU@24 CO 

No. 1, foundry, from Ala., Geo’a and Tinn. 0 es 26 00@27 00 
a ” > - Me wenbeees 25 00@26 oo 
| No. 1, Mill, - = - ©  weeeeeee 24 CO@z5 00 


| No. 2 foundry, from Missouri ores............ 
| No. : Mill, from Missouri ores......... boveubnue 


No. 1 foundry, from Miszouri ores....... ..... 27 00@28 oo 
26 00@27 oc 
26 00@27 00 
COLD BLAST—CBARCOAL, 
Car Wheel from Hanging Rock ores............. 
“6 “ Tennessee 6 eccccccccsece 
* Alabama and Georgia ores..... 


" Kentucky UTES ccrecepecgeceers 


‘e 
" 


3° 00@40 go 


i s. Dealers admit no material quotable | 
| change in price, but the demand is so hght that the 


| 
=? | almost, if not altogether, as mych as is usual at this 


| Milwaukee. June 15, 1875. 


The following are the present prices, p°r ton of 2,240 Ib. :— 


Frankfort L. 8. Charcoal, No. x. .....e0- «++$30 00 
" sie ee 0..2 & 3.c00.0000 28 CO 
“ = os MO. 6S Srecssccee 31 00 
os sd se NO. 6.ccvcecee sees 35 00 
| Mil. Anthracite L. 8., No. ro..0..-eeesesees 30 00 
” « *8 NO, 2.cccccesceccccece 86 OO 
Wiscors:n Iron, Bea, Z.ccccecscsscesees 26 00 
| Mahoaing Valley Bit’s No. r.......seeeeeeee + 32 00 
a ee BO. Bccceccscecenses+: 99 6D 
| Pittsburgh. June 15, 1875. 


Specially reported by A. H. Cuiips, Esq., Commission Mer- 
| chant for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, etc. 


} No. t foumdry ........sccecesceeeeseceee$27 CD28 CO—4 MOS 


“» Speen en eee once eocccee soos 25 26 co—4 mos 
| Gray Forge. 2.0 ...ccsccoccscccccccccccce 24 COD ocoamg MOS 
White and mottled.............0.. eesee. 21 0O@22 50—4 mos 


The Commercial says: ‘‘ The sales reported below fall 
| short of the week previous, but s:ill they exhibit a fair 
amoun' of transactions, all things taken into considera- 
| tion. The firmness noted in our last has been fully 
maintained, holders, particularly of favorite brands, not 
| being desirous of forcing operations. The mills are still 
|running. We could learn nothing in regard to their in- 
| tention ; #fter the first of the month it is very probable 
that they will contiuue to run for some time. The ‘bot 
— difficulty has been adjusted on a satisfactory 
asis. 


Ge ‘rrie | UT . 
_ Ce ne eennertnnnenssepnemee = — ar ‘ We are reported the following sales : 
No. 1 Glengarnock cece ceccsccccscsccesceeeceeess 42 00@ .... | BITUMINOUS COAL SMELTED FROM LAKE SUPERIOR OBE. 
NO. 1 EXHMtOn 2.0. .0eseeeesseeeeceeeeeecesecesens 40 0O@ oon. | B00 SOME BRT TORO. «0 000ccccceccncs ss $24 co—4 mos. 
Warner's * American Scotch” ......cccccesccccece eee ¢ 
Ra ee rae - eel = ere gray eee Sabana snehene eae: i kan 
| No. 1 Grand Tower Mo. ores (8ituminous)....... 2 38 COW cece | 207 SORE DB. Us BOE ZS NOUTAL..00cces cess 24 ash. 
Ne, 2, “ “ et . 29 co@ | 250 tons gray forge .. ......ecceee..++ 24 OO—4 MOB. 
i Ech dcdbes ent eceenes orecescccess 87 COD | 25° tons gray forge........0..-.-000 os 24 0O—4 MOB. 
Union “A” 1 (Anthracite)... +. 28 0o@ ...,| 200 tons gray forge...... pebeneesseuaee 24 CO—4 mos. 
Union “B” 1 (Arthracite) .... ° ec 87 00@ ....| 200 tons gray forge.... ....... ».. «++ 24 0O—4 MCB, 
= ia - ci sees 32 00M -... | 100 tons close gray foige.............. 22 50—4 mos. 
No.3 lier Es seeeerene se+ 30 = +s*+ | roo tons close gray forge...........+.. 24 OO—4 Mos. 
Me. - Laks Sacmior ~, Sees — = -_— | = SRE re oncnwsd ice cesecenas +. 21 0O—4 mos. 
Bessemer Steel Raila...... tn ocnecereroncccesss FOUN vcve | CONNELSVILLE COKE, 
| aa er eeereser Pe eeeerereeeereseseee 52 oo@ sees | 250 tons gray forge as Bac cts Soins Sata $23 50—4 mos, 
eeececevcces sennee-eoseve Ccccccccccccece 28 co@ .... | 200 SONS GERY TRIBC. ..0..00080e.c0ccces 23 50—4 mos. 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 15, 1875. | 200 tons gray forge ..... sepabsensecines 24 00-4 mos. 


100 tons gray forge ..........- 
ALLEGH! NY COKE. 


+ 24 CO—4 MOB, 


a $25 co—4 mos. 
ANTHRACITE. 
| 20 tons No. 1 foundry. ...........- ...$28 oo—4 mos. 
ro tons No. 1 foundry. ........... ... 28 0o—4 mos. 
CHARCOAL, 
| 20 tons No.1 Hanging Roek .... .$30@31—4 mos. 
SCRAP IRON. 


‘Since the resumption of the rolling mills, the de- 
| mand for scrap iron has not been as active as for some 
time previous to that event ; but at present prices there 
|is a fsir demand, and some mills are using it largely. 
|For ordinary wrought scrap the market rules $28@3o0 
| per ton, and we are informed of transactions at the in- 
side figure. Less 1s done in old rails and car wheels 
| than formerly, and prices are nominal ; we have$35@38 
| quoted to us for ‘he latter. The receipts of scrap iron 
|for the first five months of this year are remarkably 
large, aggregating 18,217 tons, as shown by the follow- 
| ing stateme.t: 











By rail, By river, 
tons. tons. 

SANMATT. «20c0ccecesce enesds0s 0,960 ouloatte 
er err 1,290 ne oees 
March Sete eee erewerreeeeeesees 3,070 1,970 
en Senikeaetaanw seam 45540 1,135 
TT divacnsekhasaes sees sees 9.990 572 
Rite 2. oss peesess hueon kl hae 3,677” 


The American Manufacturer of June 16 says: 
‘* Pia Inon.—There is a continued fair degree of ac- 
tivity in the pis iron trade, all that can reasonably be 
| expected, and while as yet there has been no quotable 
advance, the general tone of the market is firmer. It 
| is true there have been some sales reported within tbe 
past few weeks at $25, 4 mos ; one of 300 tons at $24, 
cash, Lut these were exceptional eales; the quality of 
| the iron was better than that ot ordinary forge, and in 
| addition it was wanted for a particular purpose; how 
ever, while $24, 4 mos.,is still regarded as the ruling 
price, sellers generally are now asking from $24 so to 
| $25, 4 mos. Commission merchants inform us that 
| there would be no difficulty in placing a considerable 
uantity for future delivery at $24, usual time, but that 
| there are no sellers. The market is in a peculiar and 
unsatisfactory condition. Manufacturers claim that the 
raw article is higher relatively ‘han the product, and 
| that to adil to the cost of the former may cause some of 
them to shut down, as the compe'ition is so strong that 
| it is almost impossible, for the present at least, to put 
| up prices for fini hed irons. Producers, on the other 
| hand, allege that current rates do not more than cover 
| actual cost of manufacture ; and as the production is 
| light and the stock very much reduced, they are pretty 
confident of being able to obtain an advance within the 
next few weeks. ‘This is substantially the general posi- 
| tion of the pig iren trade, so far, at least, as Pittsburgh 
| is concerned; and while, as will be noticed, it is gradu- 
| vlly hardening, and the general outlook warrants the 
| prediction that there will be an early advance, it must 
also be admitted, in this connection, that the outlook at 
the present will not justify the mills in paying it. For 
| foundry irons the market con'inues dull, although there 
is a firmer feeling in view of the diminished produc- 
| t.on, 
| _‘* MANUFACTURED Inon.—Trade continues fairly active, 
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season of the year; the best evidence of this is, that 
every mill, with one or two exceptions is in operation, 
many of them working uo to their full capacity. In- 
deed, therw is reason to believe that there never was 
more finished iron being made in Pittsburgh than at 
th» present time, which goes to demonstrate beyond 
doubt that the cost of manufacture is less here than 
elsewhere and that, in consequence, our manufacturers 
are ina yosition to meet successfully all competition. 
It is complained however, that prices are too low, that 
current rates afford but htt’e, if any, margin for profit, 
and that while our manuf icturers have plenty of busi- 
ness, they are not making much money. ‘Ihe great 
bulk of our trade at the present time is with the East, 
but it is expected Western orders will come forward 
more freely during July and August, and the indications 
are that the mills generally will run all Summer, —- 
ing a few weeks in next month, when it is usual to sto 

and take stock and make repairs. Prices are unchanged, 
$2 20@2 25, Pittsburgh, and $2 35@2 40, Eastern class- 
ification.” 

San Francisco. 


From the Commercial Herald of June 3, 1875. 


The Helicon from New York, brought liberal supplies 
of assorted [ron, etc. The market is now fully supplied 
with Pig Iron: a portion of late imports placed in store 
The present spot price for Scotch and English is $41@ 
42.50: American, $ 40@41. We continue to receive Vel. 
low Sheating in suits by rail across the Cuntinent as 
ordered. The market for manufactured Iron, etc , seems 
to be largely demoralized. Tin Plate is inimproved de- 
mand. e quote Tin Plate, Coke, $9.25@10; Charcoal 
do. $11@11.50, according to brand ; Charcval Ternes 
$10.75@11 : ditto IX, $12.50; Banca Pig Tia, 28c; Straits, 

0, 24@25c ; Australian do, 23c. Lead ofall descript ons 


is plentiful and cheap. 





METALS. 





New York, Friday Evening, June 18, 1875. 

Gold Coin.—During the week past gold has ranged 
from 116% to 1174, and closed to-day at 117}. 

Bullion._ Fine silver bar is quoted at $1 21@1 22, 
gold, per cunce, and fine gold bar, at par ($20 67, gold, 
per ounce) to } per cent. premium. 

Copper.—The demand from consumers continues 
quite light, the sales to dealers and consumers during 
the week have not aggregated over 300,000 Ib. at 23¢.@ 
23{c , which are the quotations to-day. Consumers are 
reported to have small stocks, while at the same time 
they find a small demand for their wares. The arrivals 
of Lake copper foot up about 2000 tons, but all went to 
the account of purchases made early in the season. 
To-day’s cable information shows that the failures in 
London, yesterday, have bad no influence on this article, 
but that Chili Bars are still quoted at £82 10), 

Messrs. JAMES AND SHAKSPEARF, of London, under 
date of June 4, say: ‘In furnace material no ac ual 
transactions are reported, but it was rumored late yes- 
terday that the smelters had taken a cargo af regulus, to 
arrive Swansea, at 17s. unit, of which, however no con- 
firma'ion has yet been forthcoming. Bars are steady at 
the values ruling last week; sales sinee 28th ulto. bave 
been only mod-rate, but holders are mostly out of the 
market, except at an advance on current quotations. 
Australian sorts are in tolerably fair demand; and out- 
side brands, owing to their comparative cheapness, are 
beginning to attract consumers’ attention. English is 
steady, and smelters asking full rates for raw descrip- 
tions. It will be seen from the tables given below, that 
the quantity of metal here and afloat has once more 
f llen below 30,000 tons ; and, judging from past experi- 
euce, there is every reason to believe that a further di- 
minution will take place io the figures befure the close 
of the year.” 

Stocks in England and France (reduced to pure Cop- 
p<r), also Chili chartered and afloat for same :— 


1875. 


16t June. 
78t Jan, 1st May. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
Tons, 
LIVERPOOL AND SWANSEA: 
Chili—in Ore, Regulus and 
Barilla ......200.- s-ssoos 999 
Chili—in Bar and Ingot ... 10,8, 31 
LONNDON : 
Foreign Copper, chiefly Aus- 
tralian. .. 








Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons 


449 449 3,263 2,375 
12,525 12,310 14,554 20,334 

















1 cc ereccescce cos 4,492 7,635 8,1c7 6,9¢2 6,091 

English Copper.......... 73 60 5° 100 Bal 
HAVRE : 

Chili—in Bar and Barilla.. 3,413 1,916 1,553 2,730 1,825 

Other Foreign...........2. 950 550 230 «3=:168 100 

ACTUAL STOCES.....022 200 20,758 23,126 22,696 27,517 37,046 


Chili chartered and afloat.. 9,054 7,037 6,078 6,716 7,774 








30,163 28,774 34,233 38,820 


£83 £82% £75 £83 





Gross Totals.....29,812 








Price of Chili Bars (G.0.Bs.) £8314 


Deliveries from Stock in England and France : 
1875, 1874. 1873. 
1st January to 318t May,....Tons 27,315 27439 24,116 
During May only........ coe ** 5,986 6,859 4,408 
“The direct 


moan from the We:t coast of South 
America into England during the month of May were 
equal to 3,158 tons pure; into Havre, 1,124; during the 
same period 1.274 tons of other foreign copper entered 
the ,orts of Loudon and Havre, makin: altogether a 
total of 5,556 tons. ‘he mails recrived here from Chili 
during May advised charters for together 3,082 tons, 





















against 3,729 tons during May, 1874, and 4,489 in May, 
1873. During the present year, 19,189 tons have been so 
— against 20,115 tons in 1874, and 16,288 tons in 
1873. 

Tin. There is but very little business doing ia this 
market in either tin or tin plates. Pig tin is a little 
more firm and may be quoted at 18}¢c.@r1gc. gold, for 
Straits, Refined and L. & F. ; and 23'c.@z24c. for Banca. 
Chircoal tin plates, $8 25@$8 50 ; ternes, $7 87}@$s; 
coke tins, $7 25@7 50; and ternes $7. To-day’s cable 
inform ition quotes Straits in Londoa at £84 10/, ‘‘ with 
a strong upward tendency,” andL & F., £90. Penang 
advices tay, ‘‘ market Very strong at $22 50 per picul, 
with upward tendency. Large demand for England, with 
inquiries for America-—several offers made, but refused.” 
It is anticipated th:t the large failures during the past 
two weeks will result in several of the tin plate works 
suspendi g operations 


Messrs. Jamzs & SHAKSPEARE, of London, under date 
of June 4th, say: 5 

‘* English remains firm, and it is still impossible to 
obtain a prompt execution of orders. ‘Ibe deliveries of 
Foreign during last month were again very large, and 
when the figures were published a rather strong enquiry 


sprang = both for straits and Australian; though, as 
most ho'ders declin d making sales, except at an ad- 


vance in price, no important operations resulted, and 
the market r lapsed into a dull and dragging condition, 
which lasted until yesterday, when it again rallied and 
closed with buyers at a slight advance from the lowest 
point.” isa : 

= following statistics show the position of this 
metal : 


1875. ist June. 
—-——-—.. —————— ——_—— 
ist Jan. ist May 187°. 1874. 1873. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 




















Price of Straits.......per ton £95% £33% £83 £097 £135 
Deliveries of Foreign Tin in London and Holland, including 
Australian in ore : . 


1875. 1874. 1873. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1st January to 318t May. .......00+-+00 8,330 6,575 5,855 
During May only ........ceee-cosencees 1,948 1,178 1,522 


Lead.—The demand continues to be very small. The 
sales of the week under review will not aggregate over 
too tons, at $5 87$@$5 90, gold. Foreign continues, 
without business, at $6 75, gold. Inanother column we 
publish a description of the late discovery in the Eureka 


Consolidated silver mie, from whi-h, if the estimates | 
prove correct, we may anticipate an additional supply of | 


lead, amounting to from 2000 to 2500 tons per month. 
Ernst W. G. Murant, Esq., of London, under date of 
June 4th, says: 


‘“‘ The top prices seem to have been reached for the 
present, a slight reaction being now expected as the de- 
mand hardly keeps up to the extent hoped for.” 


Spelter and Zinc,—Spelter con'inues very quiet at 
$7 15@$7 25, currency. There is nothing doing in 
sheet zinc, which is quoted at 8}c.@8jc., gold 

Antimony is quict a‘ 13c. At London the quotation 
is £60. 

Quicksilver.—ihis market is quoted at 80c., and 
San Francisco 65¢.@7oc. per lb. The latest London ad- 
vices quote at £11 15/@£12 per flask, in store. 


The San Francisco Commercial Herald, June 5, says:— 
The supply is only barely equal to the demand, causin 
much firmness on the part of holders. The overlan 
demand for some time past has been quite liberal, caus- 
ing steady prices to prevail—65@7oc. We have been told 
of a purchase made here some weeks since of about 200 
flasks that were delivered in Loudon at £12 per flask. 
At this wiiting we are unable to give the overland ship- 
u ents Eastward. They have, however, been quite liber- 
al for months past—say for April and May about 1,200 
flasks ‘Jhe rece pts for the month of May aggregate 
3,601 flasks, of which 303 flasks w. re received from coast 
ports anJ 3,298 flasks from bay points. 


Our exports by sea for May were as follows ; 


Stock of foreign in London.. 2,897 5,946 5,89¢ 2,3>3 1,960 
Banca in Holland (2d hands).. 488 62 993 873 1,530 
Billiton in Holland.........0. 1,055 953 752 13,065 385 
Actdal Stocks .<ccccsce cee 45433 75527 7:606 4,321 3,875 
Straits afloat for Europe ..... 1,586 1,040 632 202 538 
Billiton do. GO. cises e yoo 582 699 495! 
Australian do. do. (esti- 
MALE .cccccscccsccccccess 15350 %,1§0 1,250  §36 182 
Gross totalsS..ccccccscccce, ™,073 10,417 10,070 §,818 5,090 





To China, 








Ammon, Caspari & Co....... ee 5,000.00 

Degener & Co...........0.06: aeenee 3200 9,945.00 

WYGGsSNGR cc, (== °  ccuess 80 3,878.00 

Cross & Co 120 5;907-00 

Totals 520 $26,011 30 
FINANCIAL. 





New York Stocks, 


June 18, 1875. 

With the exception of a. slight advance in N. J. Central 
and the De aware and Hudson Canal Company, New 
York Stocks are lower. The market closed feverish yes- 
terday, with a general decline in pr‘ces. 

The difficulties existiog between the Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R , and tne Pennsylvania R R. Companies have 
been amicably settled, the arrangement is understood to 
include uniform rates between competing points, and to 
| remain in effeet for ten yoars. Each comvany appoints 
— of arb.trators by which all diffe ences a e to bo 
settled. 

Thi ty sh res of the Manhattan Gis Light Company, 
- $50, suld at auction on the 15th instant, at 2964 ; er 
share. 


Quotations and sales of stocks : 


High- Low- Clos- 
est. est. ing. Sales, 
Pennsylvania Coal Co............ — — _ — 
Consolidation Coal Co........... — — 46 100 
Spring Mt, Coal Co..........0.008 — — 66 — 
American Coal ('o ......... eecees - 45 _ 
Mary'and Coal Co......... seeeeee _- 20 ~ 
Cumberland Col and Iron Co. .. — _ _ _ 
Del., Lack. & West. K.R. Co.... 11833) 11794 117% 1455 
New Jersey Central Re kh. Co ...110 107 110 3416 
Delaware aid Hudson Canal Co.120 119/4 120 88 
Quicksilver Mining Co, prefid.... — —_ 22 275 
“s “ *« Guinmon, 17 16 1615 1000 
Miriposa Land & Min.Co. ass. pd. — — 5 10 
St. Lonis & Lron Mountain R. k. — ~ 194 100 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal (o.. — - _ — 
Manbattan Gas Co..... ...+seees _ _ 
New York Gas Co.......... ereeee 38 150 
| Total Gales, 2.00 -csaccesss 6684 
Sales for the week previous..... 31437 
| Decrease. .....++ eecccceee 4753 


| The foliowing are the sales of bonds for the same period : 


Amount. Price. 


| Del., Lack. & W. RR convertible, 2,000 at from 117% to 118 


N.J. Central Rk. 1st consolidated 
mortgage bonds .............. 
St. Louis & Iron Mount’a ist Mtg 
WO soc cctecvcsccces o, seine 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain, 2d 
Ws DORE isds dns. cescccsevase Kee 
X.J. Ceniral Con. Convs. .... 
+ © ght Bis. Aeccccssece 
Del. & Hudson Canal, ist Mtg. 
Reg. bonds, 1891...,.0.66 metbage 
Del. & Hudsen Canal, 78, 1884, 
Del. Lack. & W. R.R., 2d Mtg. 
Cc. & O. R.R. « t Mtg. Coupon on 


Total Sales........cccccscces $44,000 
Philadelphia Stocks. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 18, 1875. 
The Philadelphia Stock Market closed firm yesterday, 
| ata general decline from our quotations of the 10th in- 
-tant. The transactions of stocks exhibit a decided 
increase over those reported in our last. In bonds we 
| — nny lcwer quotations, with quite an increase 
of sales. 
The Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. has declared its usual 
uarterly dividend of 2}: per cent., equal to $1 25 per 
shire, payable on ndafter July 15th. ‘she first instal- 
ment of ten per cent stock distribution is also payable 
on the 15th prox.; dividends may be appii: d to pa. ments 
on new stock any time during July. 1t is rumored that 
the Reading R. K. Co. will make its forthcoming dividend 
eight per cent., instead of ten per cent., as heretofore. 
This action is said to be caused by the recent strike in 
the coal regions ; nothing definite how ver, ¢ n be 
learned in regard to the matter, until after the meeting 
of the Directors on the 30th ins-. 8 tmeA 
In conformity with the stipulations contained in the 6 
per cont mortgage gold loan of $10,000,000, of 1874, of 
the Reading Railroad Company, one hundred bonds of 
1,000 each, have been drawn, and will be paid at par on 
the 1st of July next, either at the office of the company 
in this city, or at McCaLMont BuotuEers & Co of London. 
In ae on these bonds will cease on the rst of July 
next. 
Sold at auction on the r5th instant, $8,000 rst Mtge. 
Coup. 7 pe: cent. bonds of the Em us Iron Co., endorsed 


19,000 ‘6 105% “ 307% 


3,000 89 
112 


16,000 





39 











The shipment per steamer Alaska, hence June ist, were | 
as follows : 


To Japan. Flasks. Value. | 
Chy Lung & Co ....... ..... eciaiaans 6 I 30! 
GRA UNONE BLOW oo.y.5 0 3p ccc ccgeeee 15 09 | 


To Flasks. Value. 
1 ee iw aiiecsteres woacan 1,082 $56,824 
Japan........ er cce cocccercees a 71 3,603 | 
Mexico .. di ReWeece mane 125 55823 
WIGGOTIR: 65. ccccicce cosrececsssccee 5 218 
Australia ....0.-.eeseeees eeceree 50 2,500 

Totals CE nn 1,332 $68,960 | 
Totals in May, 1874 ...... ert fetoered - 351 ik | 


by the R.R.R.Co., at 87%. 
Quotations and sales of stocks : 
High- Low- Clos- 
ost. est. ing. Sales. 
Reading B. R. Co.......ccce-ccoee 5% 52% 4 9433 
Lebigh Valley R. R. Co.......... 635% 604 box 8rr 
Little Schuylkill R. R..........- © 51% = 50 5° 9 
Catuwissa R.R......0- secceeseee — > 20 100 
“ © FEI  ccccccss 42 41g ary 130 
ee “* New Preferred.... — ao 38 9 
Huntirydon and B. T. R.R...... — — 6 aie 
“e es of “ P-ef’d, athe iuaais 1434 2 
MiinanG os ce cccsncoucsce -— -- 5434 Ir 
Lehigh Coal and Nav. Canal..... 5014 $ o} 
Morris Canal............. eeeceee = ° “ ie 74853 
= Preferred.....0-.02. — - 129 oo 
Pennsylvania Canal......-....... — - ~~ a 
Schuylkill Navigation Canal.. ... — - 7% a 
“ 66 Preferred... — a 14% 185 
Delaware Division Canal...,.... — _ 5I 40 
Busquehanna Canal.........00008 — 7 ~ = 
Westraoreland Coal CQ...s.sesegs <r ~ 80 = 
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Buck Mountain Coal Co....+...+. 








Cambria Iron Co........+. cesses = _ 
Locust Mountain Coal Co........ — -- _ _ 
Emaus Iron Co.... .ccccsescccce _— a -- _- 
Crane Tro Co....c.ceceees - _ ad _ 
Total sales.....-sceccces 25,581 

Sales for the week previous..... 11,969 
ID "PEASE . 0. c0scee sevcce 13,612 


Bales of the various bonds for the period under review have 
been as follows: 
Amount. Price. 





Reading RR. 68, 44,80....+eeereeereses © eeee tt — 0.... 
Catawissa RX,, MEW 78....0--.-eee scene ee oe 
H. and B. T. KR., 21 mortgage, 78..... 1,000 “* 10334 “* wee. 
Jehigh convt. gold loan.....-..eeese+ coon cn) 8 cee 
Pa. and N. Y. Canal, 78...... — © 3,000 soz * o.00 
Schuyl. Nav. 6s, 82, ex. interes - 6,coo * Bo ** B2lg 
L. V. RR. con. bonde,........ oorecees 2,000 ‘* 10336 “* wees 
H, and B T. rst Con. 78. bonds ...... pose “snes © on 
R. ©. and I, Co. irregular mort. bonds, 

Brady Tract... ...cccccccccccsssces sees oe “ woos 
Lehigh Nav. 68. 1884, 206—67......+. cove * BOB * soos 
Readiog RR. debenture bonds....... + 2,600 * 107K * osee 

os « @. M. 7a. Reg........ coe §,000 * zosh * .... 

i « nowconvertible 78.....-.. 12,400 “ 107% “ 108 

- #€ 6B, 3 ---serecccerccscesee 1,000 “ 103Kg “ sooo 
Reading C. and I. Co. debenture bonds, 1,000 “ 84 “ ...- 
Reading C. andi Co, aort, vonds, Ta- 

MAGUA Tract..ceee coceessereseeces ecco ™ co © cove 
Readioz C. and I, Co. mort, bonds, St. 

Clair Tract. .cccoscecsccccccccccccess cose of ™ coos 
R. C. & 1. Co, Wetherill tract ........ cess @ op = esas 

“ «© © Tocust Mountain Sum- 

mit Improvement tract . esan ** os # Joc 
R. C. & I. Co, Helfeustim tract > wee” ” 





Lehigh Valley RR. 6s, reg.. 
ity i 


“ ay 
” Bice evccecccsere: sees 





a es « con, mtge. 68 reg.. 6,000 “ 98 “ 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. 68, goliloan.. 15,000 “ 10r “17434 
~ ” #6 $6 68, 1877. .00 ce even ** 0 oa 

we - nid © BR. BOae ccccee 4,250 “* 10252 “* 102% 
uylkill Nav. 68, °95..--...200.00 ose 9000 * 8033 ** .... 
_ ry - 7 per cent. boat Boam.. seve ** oe % cove 
= $6 GB, "72.cccce---eeceesee 3,800 “ 9634 ** 7 
- « 6p.c. Impvt. loap..... 500 “© 030“ aeee 
R. C. & 1. Ce., Gloutworth tract....0. sooo * oc © cove 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 6s...... 500 * 8635 * 4... 
Susquehanna Canal, 68......+.0eese+0. 2,000 B80 © sees 
Pennsylvania Canal, 68.......se0..00+- eee i A ee 
Shamokin Valley & Pottsville R.R,78. .... “ 2.  “ sees 
Del. Div. Capal, 65 .-.++-.0+ seceeeeee vene oe > cones 
Morrie Canal, zst mtge. 68.....6 weoeee peat cue TP Seas 
Total Sales....c.sseccessoee cove $73,256 


Gold and Silwer Stocks. 


San Francisco, June 16, 1875. 

The San Francisco Stock Market is irregular, with a 

eneral tendency downward Consolidated Virginia ex- 
hibits a decline ot $25 per share compared with our 
last report. California is $1 per share lower, whi e 
Ophir is $8 in advance of our quo‘ations of the oth inst. 

the Consolidated Virginia Mining Co. has declared its 
usual monthly dividend of $10 "4 share, aggregating 
over $1,000,000, payable June 11th. 
The Sierra Nevada Mining Co has levied an assess- 
ment of $1 per share, delinquent June 3d. An assess- 
ment of $2 per share, amounting to $108,000, has beca 
levied by the Silver Hill Mining Co., delinquent July 14. 
This stock was quoted at $11 per share on the 14th inst. 
The Utah silver Mining Co. has levied an assessment 
of $2 per share, amounting to $40,000, delinquent Jul 
oth. The stock was quoted at $6 per share on the ot 
nst. 
. The product of the Crown Point Mine for the year end- 
ing June 1, amounted to about 176,000 tons of ore, at an 
average value of $31.46 per ton ; this company has paid 
$2,300,000 in dividends during the year. The total 

rofit to the stockholders, since the opening of the mine 
in June, 1871, has amounted to $10,965,000. 


Quotations June 16, 1875. 





uld & Curry......... 18 | Ovorman ...... eccccsce 60 
soa sepa ORR 108 Raymond & Ely.. .... . 
Chollar Potosi......... 82 SS AEs Wess cscs | ¥ 
Ophir...,....2.cereeeee 48 Best & Bolcher......... 46 
Hale and Norcross.....- 39 | Kentuck........ eccccres 36 
Crown Point .....-+e60+ 3° Meadow Valley........ 6 
Yellow Jacket. ........ es 77 AIPLB...ccerecccescoeee 37 


Eurcka Consolidated... 52 Sierra Nevada. ......... 12 











Belcher .....seeeeseerees Union Consolidate 7 
Imperial. ..... _— ee Mexican ......... 19 
Consolidated Virgin . Caledonia an . 8 
California .....-.0+ ees Se BPMN sassewwscecees. RE 


Copper Stocks. 
Boston, June 16, 1875 


Copper Stocks are firm, with a tendency to higher 
prices. The market his been very quiet during the 
week. We note recent sales of the National Mining Co. 
at $3 pershare, and also of the Duncan Silver Mining Co. 
at 75¢. per share. 

Quotations are as fol ows : 





Allouez...... eeeece a National.......... “ae 
Calumet and Hola Oo.. 15344 | Petherick........... nb: a. 
Copper Falls......-+++++ Quincy... ..... 2. +s 42 
Central. ...0. ceecceseee 3 Ridge ....ccecccecceseee 644 


Franklin ......cccessees 12 PURINE ccc -cccccscese £ 


SHAPLEY STEAM ENGINE. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST, SIMPLE, COMPACT, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
WILDE & CO., SOLE AGENTS, 
2o Cortland Street, New York. 














Engine ready for use. 
Agents for Clark’s Muitiple Pressure Blower. 


en SSS SSS SSS SSS SS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
IS THE GREAT 


TRUNK LINE AND MAIL ROUTE 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It traverses the most interesting portions of the North Amer. 
ican Continent, and unites by unbroken tracks all the princi- 
pal cities on the Atlantic Coast, on the Great Lakes, and in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Through trains are run over its lines between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, in the East; and 
Buffalo, Rochester, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville, in the North, West, and Southwest. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


18 THE 
Best Constructed Railroad on the American 





Continent. 


Its main lines are laid with a Double Track of Steel Rails, 
secured on Oak Ties imbedded in broken-stone ballast, which 
renders them impervious to the action of frost or freshets, 
and prevents annoyance from dust. All bridges are of iron or 
stone, constructed on the best known priuciples for safety and 
durability. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


RUNS THE MOST 
Perfect Rolling Stock in the World. 


Its engines are models of mechanical excellence, and its 
passenger cars are uuvequalled for comfort, elegance, and 
strength. Superior Hotels and Eating-Houses are provided at 
all essential points. whicb, from their excel’ence of manage- 
ment and reasunable charges, have become the model estab- 
lishments of their kind. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
ENFOROES UPON ALL 1TS EMPLOYES 
Strict (Courtesy and Politeness 
In their intercourse with the public, and uses every effort to 


secure the comfort and contribute to the enjoyment of its 
patrons. 


Colorado Bureau of Mines. 
383 Larimer Street, 
DENVER, COL, 


Authentic Statistics of Miues and Miuing Property in Colo- 
rado compiled and recorded. 

Mining Property bought and sold on Commission. 

Reliable informatiou given upon application by parties in- 
terested. 

Address as above, 











HIERO B. HERR, 
Engineer and Sup’t. 








Machinery without Lubricant || 


METALINE. 





MACHINERY METALINED AND METAIL- 
INE FURNISHED TO MACHINE | 
BUILDERS. 





No oil or attention required. Runs with little or no 
wear. No dirt or danger from fire. No damage to) 


| 


goods in process of manufacture. Years in use by 





best concerns who are refitling old and orde:ing new 
‘machinery to be metalined. 


AMERICAN METALINE COMPANY, 


61 Warren Street, 
New York. 








——— 


A Metallurgical Engineer, 


Experienced in the construction and management of metallur- 
gic works, and ab ut to make a long stay in Europe, is prepuar- 
ed to EXAMINE AND REPORT ON EUROPEAN PRACTIOE, to bring 
American processes to the notice of European Manufacturers, and 
to execute similar commi:-sions. 

Address ‘‘ METALLURGIS!’,,” care of (his Journal, before 
August oth. 





Sole Representative 
OF THE 


TERRE NOIR COMPANY 


AND OF THE 


French Ferro-Manganese Co. 
H. CHAMPIN, 
43 Exchange Place, New Yoik. 


STEEL CASTINGS. 


Solid and Homogeneous. Guaranteed tensile strength, 25 
Tons to square inch. An invaluable substitute for expensive 
forgings, or for Cast Iron requiring great strength. Send for 
circular and price list to 

McHAFFIE STEEL CQ., Evelina 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 








NASON’S VERTICAL TUBE RADIATORS 


: gee NASON MANUFACTURING CO., 61 Beek- 

man street, corner of Gold street.—WROUGHT 

and CAST-IRON PIPES ; all kinds of STEAM aud GAS FIT1- 

INCS ; Apparatus for WARMING and VENTILATING BUILD- 

INGS. HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, Prest, 
C. W. Nason, Vice -Prest. W. 8. Lepyarp, Treas, 


BAIRD’S 


JUOKS 


FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


Our new and enlarged Catalogue of PRACTICAL AND SCI- 
ENTIFIC BOOKS, 06 pages, 8vo., will be sent to any one who 
will furnish his address. 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers and Booksellers, 
406 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 











SCHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Facuity.—F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., PREstpENt, 
T. EGLESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy ; F. L. 
VINTON, E, M., Civil and Mining Engineer ; C. F. CHANDLER, 
Pa. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry ; JOHN TORREY, 
M.D., LL.D., Botany ; C. A. JOY, Pu. D., General Chemistry; 
W. G. PECK, LI..D., Mechanica ; J. H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., 
Mathematics ; C. N. ROOD, A.M., Physics ; J. 8. NEWBERRY, 
M.D. LL.D., Geology and Paleontology. Regular courses in 
Civil and Mining Engineering; Metallurgy; Geology and Natu- 
ral History ; Analytical and Applied Chemistry. Special stu- 
dents received for any of the branches taught. Particular at- 
tention paid to Assaying. For further information and cata- 
logues, apply to 

DR. C. F. CHANDLER, 
Dean of the Faculty. 





THE AMERICAN 


Educational Cyclopedia, 


A Reference Book for all Matters of Education :n the 
United States and in the World. 


It is valuable for Teachers, School Officers. Clergymen, Law, 
yers, Editors, Po iticians, aod Parents with children to edu- 
cate. It is endorsed by the Lighest authorities in the land- 
among which are 47 out of the 48 State and Territorial Super- 
intendents. 

It contains 300 pp., bound in cloth, $2 oo ; in manilla covers, 


$: 50. J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


Publishers, 
14 Bond street, New York. 
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RICHARD P. ROTHWELL 
Mining Engineer. 
Office of the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
27 Park Puace, New Yorx. 


Surveys, Examines and Reports on Coa? and Jron Properties 
and Mines. 


Advises on all questions of the Working and Management of 
Mines, 


THOMAS M. DROWN, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
EASTON. PA. 
RICHARD H. BUEL, — 

Mechanical Engineer, 


80 BROADWAY. 


Plavs and estimates prepared. Machinery and proccsses 
examined and tested. 


7 A. W. HALE, A. M., E. M. 





CIViL AND MINING ENGINF ER, 
AND 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
LABORATORY, 71 BROADWAY, SEW YORK. 


©. A. STETEFELDT, 
MINING ENGINEER 


AND 
METALLURGIST, 


Office Stetefeldt Furnace Company, 
Tio. 4113, CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN C. RAnDOLPH, A.M, E.™., 
(RECENTLY IN SERVICE OF THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT, ) 


Mining Engineer and Geologist, 
No. 35 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
W. BREDEMEYER, _ 
Mining 
Consulting and Civil Engineer, 
AND U. S. MINERAL SURVEYOR. 








Working plans and estimates for mines and improvements 
furnished ; will superintend the establishment and working of 
mines, 

The concentration of ores a specialty. 

Agent for the Humboldt Company (manufacturers of mining 
and concentrating machinery.) 

For plans and information apply at my office, No, 12 Kimball 
Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Iam prepared to take contracts on tunnels and the sinking 
of shafts. 


D. ERNEST MIELLISS, A. M., Ph. D., 
MINING ENGINEER AND GEOLOGIST, 
52 Broapway, 

NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM M. COURTIS, 
‘Metallurgist and Mining Engineer. 
Address 
Post Office Box Eleven, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
STUART M. BUCK, 


MINING ENGINEER, 
Kanawha and Ohio Coal Company. 


COALBURG, WEST VIRGINIA. 
Examines and reports on Coal Lands, and consults on the 


_ @pening and working of Mines. 


E. CYBBON SPILSBURY, 
Consulting Civil & Mining Engineer. 
Mining Properties examined and reported on. Plans and 


estimates made for every kind of Mining machinery. 
The concentration of ores a specialty. 


187 Broadway, Street level, 
New York. 


M. F. MAURY, 
Fellow of the Geological Society of London ; Member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers ; Associate of the 
Royal School of Mines, England. 
Geologist and Mining Engineer. 
CHARLESTON, KANAWHA CO., W. VA. 
Coal and Iron a Specialty. 
All kinds of Surveying done. Advice given as to the advan- 
tageous partition of Mineral Lands, onsulting Mineralo- 
gist, etc. 





STEEL AND IRON 


Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, the Riverside Coal Company, 
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JROTHWELL'S GREAT MAP OF THE WYOMING 


VALLEY. 


This, the most elaborate and accurate topographical map ever made in th's country, outside of the Coast 


Survey, covers an area of 
200 SQUARE MILES, 
And the Work upon it Cost over $12,000. ° 
It represents a coal field which produced, in 1874, over 10,000,000 tons of Anthracite, and was con- 
structed altogether from original surveys. Every road, colliery, building, and land or property line is accu- 


ratcly located. The surface configuration is shown by Contour Lines 10 feet apart, vertically—and the eleva- 
tion of every point above sea level is given. 


But a small edition of this map was printed and the plates were then destroyed. 
A few copies are for sale at 


5 in sheets, or $85 colored and mounted on cloth. 
The 6 sheets can be mounted separately or in a single roll 15 feet long by 42 inches wide. 


Address : ENCINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
27 Park Place, New York. 








MARYLAND COAL COMPANY, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF GEORGE’S CREEK 


CUMBERLAND COAL 


OF THE BEST QUAT ITY. 


~ 





LLL LLL 


SHIPMENTS FROM BAL'TIMORE, OR 


OVER IMPROVED RAILWAY CHUTE 
FROM GEORGETOWN, D. C., IN SUPE. 
RIOR ORDER AND AT ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 

OFFICES, 15 & 17 TRINITY BUILDING 
No. Il Broadway. 


ee 





GEO. H. REYNOLDS, 


MECHANICAL AND MINING ENCINEER, 
No. 10 COURTLAND STREET, N. Y., 


Furnishes every > 
description o1 ; 























Mining 
| Machinery, 


Plans, 
Spscifications, 
Estimates, &c. fhe 
Hoisting Machines, (ais 
Air Compressors, 


Mine Pumps and li 
Rock Drills a Spe- === 


IRE ROPES 


For Mines, Inclined Planes, Wire Rope Tramways, Transmission of J 
Power, Suspension Bridges, Ship’s Rigging, &c, 
MADE BY 


THE HAZARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY,. 
WILKES-BARRE, PENN’A. 


This Company has the Largest and Most Perfect Rope-making Machinery in the World. Capable of making Ropes of any size, 











———<—<$___ 


from Sash Cord to Ropes Sixty Tons Weight, without a Splice. 


None but the Very Best Material Used. 


These Ropes are used more generally than any others Guenehow the Coal Regions. Reference is made to the Lehigh and 
and others, 


For Prices, Instructions on the Use of Wire Ropes, and other Information, address} 


THE HAZARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WILKES-BARRE, PENN’A. 
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OXE BROS, & CO.. CROSS CREEK COLLIERY, MIN- 
ers and Shippers of the Celebrated ~ 


Cross Creek Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash 
COAL. 
FROM THE BUCK MOUNTAIN VEIN. 


Unexcelled for Steam, Sugar House and Domestic use. 

WESTON, DOBSON & CO., Sole Agents, 

General Office : Bethlehem, Pa. 

Branch Office : 206 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Agents in New York, MEEKER & DEAN, 
Rooms 16 and 18 Trinity Building. 


C. A. BLAKE & CO., 
Agents for the sale of 





Hillside Coal and Iron Company’s 


COAL. 


Docks for the receiving and shipping of Coal and 
other heavy freights, 


OFFICES : 
BUFFALO, 


7 Main street. 
Waverley, opposite Erie Railway Depot. 


fn 


DETMOLD & COX, 


ANTHRACITE ANDO BITUMINOUS 
COALS. 


OFFICE: 


40 TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





—— 


BORDA & KELLER, 


KOH-I-NOOR COAL. 

Old Company—Lehigh—Wilkes-Barre—Ply- 
mouth, Red Ash—on board at 
Phiiadelphia, 

OFFICES: 

325 Walnut St., Phitade)phia,. 


77 State St., ; 
5 Duane St. t wentom, 
Wharf No, 4, Port Richmond, 





WM. BORDEN. L. N. LOVELL. 


BORDEN & LOVELL, 


CUMBERLAND COAL, 


FOR RAILROAD, STEAMSHIP, AND GENERAL USES. 


Unexcelled in quality by any from this region. Shipments 
made at Georgetown, D. C.; Baltimore, Md.; South Amboy N.J. 


OFFICES : 
No. 70 and 71 WEST STREET, NEW YORK. 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
FALL RIVER IRON WORKS COMPANY'S NAILS, 
BANDS, HOOPS AND RODS. 


were ee 


PERKINS & JOB, 


GAS COALS AND CANNEL 


FROM THE 
Westmoreland—Cannelton—-Red Bank—Youg- 
hiogheny and Provincial Mines. 


Ql State St., Boston.,, 
27 South St., New York. 





FREDERIC A. POTTS, 


WHOLESALE 


COAL AND IRON MERCHANT. 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COALS, 


Embracing Old Company Lehigh (Summit Hill), Room Run, 
(Free burning White Ash), Plymouth Wyoming Red Ash Coal, 
also the celebrated Baltimore Vein Wilkes-Barre Coal, Hamp- 
shire and Barton George’s Creek Coal. 

OFFICES : 


'{0 Broadway, New York, 
P. O. Box 3404, 


METROPOLITAN BANE BUILDING, 
No 23 Westminster Street, Providence, 





“GIFFARD'S INJECTOR” BOILER FEEDER—Sellers’ New Improvements 
New Patterns, Simple, Effective. 


No. 2, No. 3. No. 4. No. 6. No. 6, No. 7. No. 8 No. 10. 
10 H. P, 25 H. P. 45 H.T. 70 H. P. 100 H. P. 140 H. P, 190 H. P. Q75 H. P. 
$is. $25. $35. $45. $55. $65. $75. $95. 


WM.SELLERS & CO.,, Philadelphia. 
Send for circular giving particulars. 


New York Office, 93 Liberty Street. 


—_——_____--.-. —— 


“The Colorado Springs Mining Agency,” Colorado Territory, 


Have now in hand for Sale the following Properties, with a number of smaller price, ranging frem $10,000 
dowa. Daily additions made to the list : 

















NAME. | 





























LOCALITY. | ASSAYS. | PRICE. 
\ 
Si:ver Wimg, covering a group of 1c lodes|Eureha District, Sun Juan.............. $130 to $2,809 
Silver, per ton. $1,000,000 
Humboldt and Virginia.............. SSIGIARCERUU®, «2052 scecdscssenvessnenns $300 tO $2,200 
Silver. 250 000 
La Sania La Saria............ceecceees Grand Island District, Boulder Co...... | $300 to $2 000 
Silver. 200 000 
6 Wipmsehh OF: Daly ™ ccessccoscesceosvessy * “s “ Mt eesene 65 feet wide. 100,003 
RRR 6.55: cseviese ceese susp es sues sneewe 46 Sunshine, Gold Hili District............ $625 10 $5,000 
Gold. 100,000 
Gertrude end Legal Tenier.......... Mount Lincoln. ......0.cccccrccccsccces $300 to $3,000 | 
Silver. 25,000 
Semmes View Daesel mid WIGIE Bills... ewe. occiccccccccacccccccoscocccccsdesocccecescs cos 25 000 
RIMM cp osceethebees su nod sne cn beh ub beessus se eOMMDE. co0s000s. 0s0toaesescseens sens] ARSED OD aihes 
Gold. 25,000 
PG i cbcpebcen ances binisss wxpperweesnens eee Grand Island Disirict...00ccccsccccecees $80 tv $400 
rilver. 12,000 
NE IR ise ocgnansscntwnwenbebe: oboe cen eee EAMOOUR: ccc sseccceeense wesstens $40 tO $5,000 
Gold and silver. 10,090 
ORONO OBOE occ nivevindsicaccesanes ss “ $25 10 $1 50> 
1 Silver. 19 030 
PSR: Sesticscccnee ;wonpeeee ee sheen Hanns ae POD ciccustenw aso $80 to $600 
Gold. 17,000 
RNB ics ek dieoues oseeeeses|Horteshoe District, Park Co............ $150 to $272 
Silver—rg per 
| cent. Copper. | 20,00 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS. ADDRES: : 
Cc. kK. COPLEY, MANAGER, 


Colorado Springs. 


Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 


Summit Hill Lehigh, 


Wilkes-Barre, [rom the Baltimore Vein, 
Plymouth Red Ash Wyoming, 


HONEY BROOK WHITE ASH LEHSIGH, 


ALL THESE COALS ARE MINED AND SHIPPED FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 


The extent of property owned by this company compri:cs : 





THE LEHIGH BASIN—running from Mauch Chunk to Tamaqua, cqual to nine miles. 
THE HONEY BROOK BaSIN—from Audenried to the G:rard Kstate, equal to s:x miles. 
THE WILKES-BARRE BASlN—runniny from Wilkes-Barre to Newport, about ten miles. 


The land in each district lies together, not being in detached portions like that of the other large corpo- 


rations ; and contains over 800,000,000 tons of coal. 


OFFFICES, 80 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JOHN F. WILSON, 


-— 


FIRE BRICK. 


B. KREISCHER AND SON, 
58 Geoerck street, 


Cor. Delancey sireet, East River, NiW YORE. 
Bl-cks, Slabs and Clay Retorts. 


Branch Works at Krcischerville, Staten Island. Established 
1845. 





IDS WILU BE RECEIVED BY TE 
Undersigued, until July ist, 1875, tor (50,000 tuns) Fifty 
Thousand Tons, or avy part thereof, of 


Webster Bituminous Coal, 


from the Clearfield Region, mined exclusively from the 
MOSHANNON VEIN, in kts to suit purchasers. Delivered 
f.o.b. of Vessels at Greenwich (Ff hiledelphbia), or South Amboy, 
during the year 1875. Coal guaranteed equal to any mined in the 
Clearfield Region. 

Notice of acceptance of the bid will be given witbin ten days 
of the receipt of the same. Terms of setttement—Cash. 


BORDA & KELLER, 


Agents for W, 8. Tomas & Co.’s Webster Coal. 
BX 1696 P. O., Philadelphia, 


GENERAL Saves AGENT. 


PENN GAS COAL CO., 


OFFER THEIR COAL SCREENED FOR GAS 
PURPOSES. 


Their property is located in the Youghiogheny coal basin 
near Irwin's and Penn Stations, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River, 
Westmoreland County, Pa. 


PLACES OF SHIPMENT: Pennsylvania Railroad Pier No. 2, 
(lower side) ; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River; Pier No. 1, 
(lower side), South Amboy, N. J. 


OFFICES : No. 97 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


MINING AGENCY. 


ADOLPH MEZGER, Mining Engineer, 
FREIBERG, SAXONY, 


Is willing in connection with the Mining Agency and Bureau 
which he conducts in that place, to accept the general or local 
agency for valuable Amcrican Mining and Metallurgical Ma- 
chines and inventions, for Germany, Austria or Russia. Pa- 
tents obtained in European States. Information furnished or 
supplies purchased and forwarded. Strangers visiting the 
mines and works of Freiberg advised and assisted. 

Reference; the Editor of the ENGINEERING aND MINING 
JOUBNAL 
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HALLIDIE’S COUNCIL BLUFFS IRON WORKS, 
ENDLESS WIRE ROPEWAY, CAPITAL, $100,000. 


a Manufacturers of Mining Machinery, Quartz Mills, Smelting Furnaces, 


Rapid and Economical Transporta- Pumping and Hoisting Machinery, 


tion of 
ORES, STONE, COAL, Etc. Etc, oe IRON AND BRASS CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. ; =o3 
stern Jermi- 
OVER MOUNTAINOUS ROADS. E AND WORKS LOCATED AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA, at the Haste 
5 nus of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Covered by numerous United States Patents. 
4@s~ Has been in use over three years on Pacific coast, and is Address R. J. CORY, Secretary. 
the most effective system ever matured, 
Read the following : = = enna 














Office of the CutcaGo SILVER MINING Co. 
Sat LAKE City, Dec. 1, 1874. \ 
A. 8. HALLIDIE.—DEaR Sir: I have pleasure in stating that 


LEHICH ZINC COMPANY. 


your Ropeway, put up at the Chicago Mine, Ophir District, GORDON MONGES, Treasurer, B.C ee Peles, 
Utah Territory, one year ago last summer, has been in constant 
use ever since, and with the most satisfactory results. WORKS, BETHLEHEM, PA. OFFICE, 333 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The line, as you are aware, is constructed over an extremely 


rugged country, one and one quarter miles in length. 


For the first half mile or so, it is down a very steep moun- JOHN JEWETT & SON®, AGENTS, 182 FRONT STREET, NEW YORE. 
tain side, whence it passes over the brow of another one ; 
thence it continues down Dry Canon at an angle of fifteen to 


eighteen degrees. OSIDEH OF SINC, SPHLTBHR,SHEBT S2INn oe. 
The structure is an entire success, the cost entire of which Ee eee a eee ae 
has more than been saved already, although it has not been | ~~~ ae ae ne eee 
worked up to half its capacity. neaceiainian 

Supt. Office Emma HILL Conso.rpaTED M. Co. ) oI . 
. LITTLE COTTONWOOD, Utah, Dec. 17, 1874. § | ] | y ! 
A. 8S. HALLIDIE, Esq. : Dear Sir—In answer to your inquiry, | fi . D 
T have to report that the Ropeway (built August, 1872), contin- | 
ues to work splendidly, and with but little wear on the rope. : 
It has been everything that was promised, and has proved to VU | N ; 
be the cheapest way to move ores on steep mountain sides. Ly 
Yours very truly, 


In the estimate of earnings no account was taken of supplies 
L. U. COLBATH, Sup’t. 
Send for Circular to 








sent to the mine, including water, etc., by no means an incon- 
siderable item. Truly yours, W. S. GODBE, 
Manager Chicago 8. M. Co. (limited.) 


A. S. HALLIDIE, THOUSANDS IN USE BOTH 
INTHIS COUNTRY & EUROPE. 


No. 113 PINE STREET, San Francisco, Cal. 


mI RU Tray a aoa 

SS ee eae a SAY F; .) 5 G9 teers et OO Dat USED BY we 
a UPA ae RAO eae ea he 
nanan S.S.TOWNSEND 3ILLIBERTY ST.N.Y.GEN AGT. 


OLIVER’S POWDER. i ee ni ne ener sil 
This Powder recommends itself for its TRI-NITRO-CLYCERIN, BALTIMORE co PPER 
Tue Most PowERFUL EXPLOSIVE KNOWN. WwW oO a4 K Ss 


Mica Blasting Powder, (Canton. ) 
| POPE, COLE & CO. 




















SUPERIOR STRENGTH 


AsD 


FREEDOM FROM SMOKE 


The New Explosive, whose safety, power and cconomy may be . 


estimated from the subjoined letter. ARE NOW PURCHASING 
Direct orders to Hoosac TUNNEL CONTRACT. CO PPEHR ORES 
DEAR Sir : Norts Apams, Mass., Aug. 20, 1874. 9 
PAUL A. OLIVER, ' Within the last six months we have used some 39,000 lbs. of | and smelting and refining at these extensive works, where, 
your ‘* Mica Powder,” and with the exception of the ‘‘ Tri-Ni- with stemant warn end enbinnaiiinin Citta a 
WILKES-BARRE, PA tro-Glycerin” itself have had no better explosive in our works experienc ary , Weare 





here. It is light to carry, safe (as far as that term can be ap- | tyrning out ot and Cake Copper of unequalled purity and 
plied to any explosive) to handle, ‘‘nimble’’ to explode and 8 Ing y 


thorough in combustion—a very essential quality in all prepa- toughness. 
BLASTING POWDER. _ jrtinsorsitco-ciscerin. 


Where pure Nitro-Glycerin is not wanted we do not ask any We are prepared to buy Ores, Matte, Regulus and other fur- 


better substitute than = Powder. W, SHANLY nace material, in any quantities. 
¥ T ’ y.§ } ° , 
LAFLIN & RAND Gro. M. inst, Bee, North Adams. At Salt Lake City, Mr. Geo. J. Johnson, our representative, 


Mowbroy’s ‘Powder Keg’’ Battery ; for simultaneously will receive, sample, assay and pay cash for ores of that vicinity, 


P O W D E R C O M P A N ; * firing a series of mines or drilled holes. In San Francisco we are likewise represented by Mr. Horace 


Gutta Percha insulated leading wire for electric blasting. 











Electric Fuses for erate blasting. D. Ranlett, 218 California street. 
. Electric Fuses for rock blasting. 
Pa Se, Sa ee Gutta Percha and Cotton covered Electric Wire. ae Office, No, 57 South Gay street, Baltimore, Md. 

P. O. Box, 2308. Tape Fuse Exploders for Contractors’ use, etc., etc., etc. Sec are Qa Se arr a aa a ae ae 

; All the above materials are manufactured by the undersign- Blake’s Patent Stone and Ore Breaker 

Mills in several different States of the Union. ed, guaranteed to perform as represented, being the result of . 

seven years’ experience at the Hoosac Tunnel, and in various ° 

Manufacturers of the best Blasting Powder, and also of the | .ypmarine works throughout th2 States. E4 3 

celebrated CEO. M. MOWBRAY, 5 : 

Hoosac Tunnel Tri-Nitro-Glycerin and Gutta Percha Works, eH 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDER, eee Es 
Agent, 22 Cedar street, New York 

Known for many years as the best brands of the country. A. W. DESPARD, 42 4 bs 9° 
4 

ELECTRICAD. BLASTING APPARATUS, | BI A CK DIAMOND 5 
HENRY. A. RILEY, & Used for reducing to fragments of any required size aj] hard 
e and brittle substances, such as Stone for Macadam Roads, aud 
ATTORNEY for making Concrete, and for Ballasting Railroads; also for 
B th & C crushing IRON, ae oem Pecan ee and otber 
Ores. Also for crushing Quartz, int, Emery, Corundum, 
AND Park, ro er O. Feldspar, Barytes, nage 4 Se ee, Plaster, 

Soapstone, Coal, Old Fire Brick, Minera] Paint, etc. 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW. NEW YORK, PITTSBURCH, , Also, small bend machines for Laboratory use in testn) and 
at PARK ROW, NEW YORE, BOSTON, CINCINNATI. - assaying samples of ore. 


(loctions promptly taade in all parts of the aan States, | FINE TOOL AND DRILL STEELA SPECIALTY. BLAKE CRUSHER CO., New Haven, Ct, 
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ian _STEPHEN R. KROM, Aaa 
Concentrators, M BE Oo . AN L OC r. i, E NG a nr BE BE R, FOR 


Revolving Screens. 


Elevaters. MANUFACTURER OF MACHINERY FOR Ore Dressing Works. 


Palleyrena neues” §=© ORUSHING, SCREENING, AND CONCENTRATION OF ORES, 


Laboratory Crushers. 

















Laboratory Concentrators, For Pamphlets and information, address: S. R. KROM, 206 Eldridge St., New York. 
THE | a —eEem (CHE EARLE PATENT 
BURLEIGH ROCK DRILL rT en IG eter ACT A STEAM PUMPS. 
COMPANY, ae | F | 
FITCHBURG, MASS. | —> STEAM-PUMP << 


|. PAT.AUG.2,1870. DECEMBER 20,1870 | 


Continue to manufacture the only reliable and economical 
Rock Drill yetinvented. Send for our pamphlets giving certi- 
ficates of use in all parts of the United States and Europe. 

We give below an extract from the affidavit of WALTER SHAN- 
Ly, Contractor at Hoosac Tunnel, used in our suit now pend- 
ing against the Ingersoll Drill for infringement : 

«« The cost of repairs of the Burleigh Drill is, in my opinion, 
reasonable, the simplicity of the construction of the machine 
tending to keep down the cost of repairs and renewals. I have 
liad a machine work for three months without needing repairs, 


und in that time it drilled the same as a hole a mile long and 
ot two inches diameter.”’ 


Simplest Mechanism. 
Createst Efficiency. 





We can multiply evidence as to the efficiency and economy 
of this machine over all others ; the insignificant cost of re- 
pairs being its particular advantage, 


New York Office, 115 Liberty street. 


ADAPTED FOR EVERY POSSIBLE USE 
Extensive Varieties for Specific Purposes. 


Awarded Highest Premium at every Exhibition.—Vienna 
Weltausstellung, Paris Exposition, American Institute, N. Y., 
' | Mechanics’ Association Fair, Boston, Maryland Institute Fair, 
{ appa : ert, Baltimore, &e., &e. 

i ee Additional improvements for 1875.—A new feature not ob- 
REMARKABLE DEGREE.ITS PARTS ARE EASY OF ACCESS | tained in any other pump is a Change :ble Lining, or false cylin- 
AND IT IS ADAPTED TO ALL PURPOSES FOR a der of gun metal in the pump cylinder, which can oe 
~ o in five minutes, without disturbing any connections, thus mak- 

} Soh cg is ak eset tha nati ing a practically indestructible pump. Send for circulars. 
acer ae Oo ee Doe THE NORWALK IRON WORKS Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 


Ug eee Meee 6; lS 
+3 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK. HYDRAULIC WORKS. 
-> CARRS POSITIVE CIRCULATING < MANUFACTORY. 


een Nae ee BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Steam Pumping Engines, Single and Duplex Worthington’s 
Patent, for all purposes, such as Water Works Engines, Con- 
htt hh eh eed en densing or Non-condensing ; Air and Circulating Pumps, for 

it ee aa rr Marine Engines ; Blowing Engines ; Vacuum Pumps, Station- 
ary and Portable Steam Fire Engines ; Boiler Feed Pumps, 
Vrecking Pumps, 


MINING PUMPS. 


KNOWLES 
STEAM PUMP WORKS’ 
92 & 94 Liberty St.New York. 


MINING PUMPS 


FOR HEAVY LIFTS AND BAD WATER 
A SPECIALITY. 





ee Leet 
@ ea 


rye ae 





ITHE ONLY UPRIGHT STEAM RADIATOR 
eens aT es mal ee.) Bt CIRCULATION. 
-— sAtLSO= — 


CRE TRU 
a Teeny LT LE: 
belt STEAM AND GAS ae SS 


SEND FOR Rae AS oars ARS AS Water Meters, Oil Meters ; Water Pressure Engines. Steam 
and Gas Pipes, Valves, fittings, ete. Iron and Brass Castings, 





#e Send for Circular. H. R. WORTHINGTON, 
THE IMPROVED Jan.2-1y 239 Broadway, New York. 





NIAGARA STEAM PUMP. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





Niagara Steam Pump Works. 


Omer Ey 85 


Bit FEATURES beaten doe : 












This Pump has taken the first premium at every Fair in the: 
United States where there has been a practical test. 





HUBBARD & ALLER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
_{Fatentea o 93 to 97 Pearl street, Brooklyn, N. Y. No 23 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
» 1973: a Agency at 40 John Street, New York, 


STEAM ENGINES AND ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY. Sole Manufacturer of 


Cuartes B. Harpiox, 


For draining the water of condensation from Steam Pipes a ’ 
ines taneebeiiens I W OOD ENGRAVING HARDICK’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTING 
Send for a circular. 


; STEAM PUMPS AND FIRE ENGINES, 
RICHARDS & PIKE ; EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


Magineers and Generel Machiniete, The Engineering and Mining Journal, Patented in England, Belgium, and France, Send for circu- 
Agents wanted, 20s Ledger Place, Philadelphia. 27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, lar, 





ee 
_— 
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BLAKE’S PATENT STEAM PUMPS. 
OVER 8,000 IN USE. 
Compact! Simple! Durable ! 


MINING PUMPS A SPECIALTY, 





a Above cut illustrates our special Mining Pump with 
patent removablecy inder, Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CEO. F. BLAKE MANUFACTURING CO, 
NEW YORK, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPIIA, 
OFFIcE No, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets nearly $5,000,000. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Life Company, and one of the 
oldest and most reliable in the country. All of its surplus 
premiums are returned to the members every year, thus fur- 
nishing them insurance at the lowest possible rates. Its Poli- 
cies are all non-forfeitable for their value after the third an- 
nual payment. SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
BamMvE E. Stoxss, Vice-Pres’t, H. 8S. SrRPHENS, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
Jas. Were Mason, Actuary. Henry Avstis, Secretary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








CAMPBELL & RICKARDS, 
BUILDERS OF ENGINES AND TRAVELLING CRANES. 


607 and 609 Commerce street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ratimates furnished on application. , 
Agents for Shive Governors. 


- BLOWING ENGINE | 
FOR SALE. 


One horizontal Blowing Engine, with vertical blowing cylin- 
ders. Steam cylinder, 25 in. diameter by 60 in. stroke ; two 
blowing cylinders, 72 in. diameter by 60 in. stroke. The en- 
gine is geared so that the steam piston makes two revolutions 
for one of the blowing cylinders. The engine was formerly 
used at the Durham Iron Works, Riegelsville, Pa., to blow an 
anthracite furnace <5 ft. high by 15 ft. bosh. The furnace 
having been rebuilt of much larger dimensions, the old en- 

jm will be sold at alow price. Address, 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO., 
NO. 11 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORE. 


COALS 





B, F. STURTEVANT'S 
PATENT IMPROV,ED 


PRESSURE BLOWER, 


POR CUPOLA FURNACES AND FORGES. 


Also manufacturer of the Sturtevant Patent Improved Fan 
Blower and Exhaust Fan. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
B. F. STURTEVANT, 72 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 





HEHLE BROS., 


650 NORTH NINTH ST., PHILADEPHIA. 
New York, 93 Liberty St. : PrrrssuraH SToRE, 285 Liberty St. 


SCALES 


New Style Testing Machines. 
The Celebrated Stock House Scale—all sizes. Iron Lever 
Railroad Track Scales. Patented First Power Lever Wagon 


Scale—for Coal Dealers. Parallel Crane Beams and Mortising 
Machines. Hydraulic Jacks. 


emg. BUY ONLY FET: 


THE BEST AND MOST ACCURATE, 


AO 









Miers’, Coal and Rail Road Track 


SCALES, 


OF THE MOST IMPROVED STYLES. 


PACE & CO., 


3 Park Place, New York. 


“DEAD STROKE” POWER HAMMER. 


IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE CRANK PIN. 
Sraixzs Brow Heavy or Licur, Fast? on Siow. 
Prices Reduced Jan. ist, 1875. 


The Hull & Belden Company, Danbury, Ct. 















66 “\RESSON” 
Cmte MICAL LABORATORY. 
Analysis of 

for SMELTING purposes, 
for STEAM purposes, 
tor GAS purposes, 

Analysis of 
fue Hi; U3EHOLD uae. 
for MANUFACTURING purposes, 


WATERS teasers 


No. 417 Walnut street, 





Philadelphia, 
THOMAS D. STETSON, 
P ATEN No. 23 Murray street, 
a 4 e New York, 
Solicitor of Patents, and Scientific Expert in 
Patent Cases, 





CARTER, ALLEN & CO, 


TAMAQUA IRON WORKS, 
TAMAQUA, PENN., 
BUILDERS OF FURNACES, ROLLING MILLS, 


AND 


Mining Machinery, 


MACHINERY FOR COAL AND ORE WASHING, 


WINDING ENGINES OF THE MOST IMPROVED 
TYPE, for Shafts, Slopes, Planes, &c., 


Allen & Barton’s Patent Duplex Steam Pumps, 
Sheaves for Wire Rope Transmission, 


Cornish Pumps of the Largest Capacity, 
BOILERS OF ALL KINDS, 


Plans and Estimates for all kinds of Machinery fur- 
nished. 


Good Work and Reasonable Prices. 


THE IRON-MASTERS’ 
LABORATORY. 


Exclusively for the Analysis of Ores of [ron, 
Pig and Manufactured Iron, Steels, Lime- 
stone, Clays, Slags and Coal for Prac- 
tical Metallurgical Purposes. 

No. 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

J. BLODGET BRITTON. 


This Laboratory was established in 1866, at the instance of 
a number of practical Ironmasters, expressly to efford prompt 
and reliable information upon the chemical composition of 
the substances above mentioned, for smelting and refining 
purposes. The object being tc make it at once a convenient, 
practically useful, and comparatively inexpensive adjunct to 
the Furnace, Forge and Rolling Mill. 


CHARGES TO IRON WORKS. 


For determining the per cent. of pure Iron in an ordi- 
nary Ore.....0. wt eer ecceeceeeccccccsccsccs 
For the per cent. of Pure Iron, Sulphur and Phosphorus 
IM AO.cccs ccac-cccccccsocacsccsccccocoecs+. coe. coeee 
For each additional constituent of usual occurrence..... 
For those of unusual occurrence or difficult to deter- 
mine, the charge must necessarily depend upon cir- 
cumstances. 
For determining the per cent. of Sulphur and Phos- 
phorug in Iron or Steel Cescce covcees’ coece 
For each additional constituent of usual occurrence... 
For the per cent. of Carbonate of Lime, and insoluble 
Bilicious Matter in a Limestone...., ...0. sesescssees 
For each additional constituent. ...........-. seseccsecs 
For the percent. of Water, Volatile Combustible Matter, 
fixed Carbon, and Ash in Coal,.....sccccccscees sovcce 
For determining the constituents of a Clay, Slag, Coke, 
or of an Ash of Coal, the charges will correspond with 
those for the constituents of an ore. 
For a written opinion or letter of instruction the charge 
must necessarily depend upon circumstances. 
Printed instructions for obtaining proper average sam- 
ples for analysis furnished upon application. 


IRON AND COAL PROPERTIES, 


Examined and Reported upon for Practical Pur- 
poses, by Experienced and Thoroughly Compe=- 
tent Mining Engineers and Experts. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


10 BARCLAY STREET, 


New Yor« Ciry. 


Importer and manufacturer of all kinds of apparatus for 
mineral and chemical analysis. 





$4 00 


12 50 
r 50 


»dS as 
6 88 88 





Laboratory and assaying 
Tools, Prospecting ond Mining Impl-ments, accurate Balances 
and Weights, Furnaces, Tongs, Freiberg Scorifiers, French 
Cupels and Assay Cups. Flasks, Dippers, Crucibles, etc. Com- 
plete Blowpipe sets for gold and silver tests, Compasses, 
Becker’s Ingot Moulds, Lenses, Evaporators, etc., etc. 

For better description of apparatus and prices, see the 
large Illustrated Catalog .e, beautifully gotten up, in cloth, 


Price - - a 


$1 50 per Copy, 








HELLER & BRIGHTLY, Engineering and Surveying ta 
struments, 33 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. a,n0e MAR, 


Withont decreasing size of any part of our “ En- 
gineers’ Transit" we have reduced the weight one- 
half. An ordinary Transit Telescope maguifics from 
10 to 12 diameters, our new Transit Telescope (length 
1044 inches, shows objects erect and not inverted) 
maguifies 28 diameters aud will read time on a watch- 
dial at 983 feet. For description of our new Mining 
Transit (weight 514 Ibs.) and Plummet Lamp, see Van 
Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine, June, 1873. 

Extract from report of Committee of Civ. Enga. ap- 
pointed by Franklin Inst. to examine H. & B.’s new 
Transit (Dec. 1871]: *‘ It exhibits several novelties 
ef construction which, in the epinion of the commit- 
tee, render it superior to those now in use, and in its 





opinion the deviations which they have made from the oF 
eommon styles of Transit are decided improvements.” %q av 
Joun C. Trautwei4z, Chuirman, UNE er? 


Neserip ive and Illustrated Price List sent Post-paid, on Application 





